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We have strength for all that we ought to do or to 
bear. It is the task or the burden that we have no 
call to assume that is liable to break usdown. “ Noth- 
ing is intolerable that is necessary,” says Jeremy Tay- 
lor. “As thy days, so shall thy strength be,” is God’s 
promise in the line of this truth. 








A wise choice between two spheres of service, or 
methods of work, is shown in choosing the higher 
rather than the lower; not necessarily in choosing 
the more trying, rather than the easier. The higher 
is always better than the lower; but the more trying 
is not always better than that which is easy. There is 
no merit in pain or privation or hardship; but there 
is asure gain in reaching upward, instead of being 
contented with a lower level. 


An effort to show knowledge for the sake of appear- 
ing knowing usually results in showing ignorance at 
an unsuspected point. 


an American geographical name with a foreign pro- 

nunciation, a distinguished orthoepist said, “Why 
. , : 

don’t you pronounce that as if you were speaking 


English ? ” 


~~ 
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pedant, “people would think I didn’t know any bet- | | 
ter.” “ Well,” retorted the scholar, “ you don’t know 
any better.” Many of us, like this pedant, show our 
ignorance by trying to seem wiser than we are. 


Let us try to touch other lives on the positive and 
helpful side. “Share with me your beliefs; I have 
doubts enough of my own,” said Goethe. Do not 
talk of your ailments, your worries, your disappoint- 
ments, your blues. Do not add these by communica- 
tion to the troubles of your fellows, and thus help them 
to despondency. Tell of the truth you have had the 
vision of, of the unéxpected good that has befallen 
you, of the sunshine that has bespread your path. 
Life has its troublesome side, but it only becomes the 
greater part of life through our persistent contempla- 
tion of it to the exclusion of what is brighter. And 
that bad habit weakens the nerve and sinew of our 
best energies by robbing us of cheerfulness and of 


hope. 


It is a mistake to idealize the Church of the apos- 
tolic age as a perfect exemplar of the Christian vir- 
tues and of Christian brotherhood. The New Testa- 
ment presents us with but one realized ideal, in the 
person of Jesus Christ. It takes no pains to hide the 
fact that neither his apostles nor the congregations 
they gathered had attained to his perfection. Their 
epistles to the churches speak frankly of gross abuses 
and scandals such as modern churches rarely witness. 
So as regards the brotherliness of the first Christians, 
we sometimes are told that all were on the agme level 
in the house of God, and that there were no choice 
seats bought with money, or awarded by deference to 
the rich. ‘This might pass for fact if we had not the 
“| bluntly honest criticism of the churches of the Dis- 
persion for their pampering the rich and snubbing 
the poor, as well as for sundry other faults which are 
supposed to be the monopoly of the modern churches. 
In rebuking such ‘faults, it is not necessary to depart 
from the truth; and it never is wise to look for the 
ideal in either church or minister. The place to find 


have seen a thing is no reason that we are done with 


it. We use it again, and as often as we can make it 


serve us. But so, too, some of the evil things that 
we have too curiously peered into, are not done with 
us. They hold us with a tight grip, and it were bet- 
ter for us that we should first have refused to look 
at them. It is too late to rid ourselves of the ill 
effects of evil sights seen in the past, but it is not too 
late to look to our looking in the future. 





SEEING THROUGH BLINKERS. 


“Blinkers,” or “blinders,” are primarily the 
leathern flaps commonly attached to the head-stall of 
a horse’s bridle, to prevent him from seeing sidewise 
or backward, and to limit his range of vision to that 
which is directly before him. In a broader sense, 
“blinkers ” are any obstruction to free vision, and to 
a wider scope of sight than that which looks only 
straight forward. Thus the poet tells of — 

“bigots, who but one way see, 
Through blinkers of authority.” 

And all of us are familiar with persons who seem in- 
capable of a sweep of their mental horizon, because 
their eyes are shut int by blinkers that forbid their 
seeing in more than one direction at atime. Seeing 
through blinkers is, in fact, a very common way of 
seeing ; but is it the best way ? 

There are advantages and disadvantages of blink- 
ers for a horse. The advantages have long been 
recognized, and latterly the disadvantages are coming 
into notice. Ifa horse is permitted to see what is on 
either side of him, he is liable to be startled by sights 
that are different from those just before him. Cross- 
ing a narrow and lofty bridge, for example, he might 
shrink from a sight of the turbulent stream above 
and below, if his eyes were free to observe it; while 
if he only sees the firm bridge in advance of him, he 
will move on fearlessly. On the other hand, if his 
eyes were free in passing an irregular causeway, a 
horse might see, more readily than a careless driver, 





that is the face of Jesus Christ. 

He is a wise employer, or master, who knows just 
how to make use of his servants, to the best advan- 
tage of the business with which he and they are con- | 
cerned. Our. five senses are five servants withaut | 
whose faithful performance of duty we lose a large | 
part of what we might have had in life. But there 
is such a thing as having these servants, like others, 
override their function, and so become masters instead 
of servants. In “ The Prelude,” where Wordsworth 
traces the growth of the poet’s mind, he says: 

“IT speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in me as often held my mind 
In absolute dominion.” 





| 





“If I were to do that,” replied the | 


This despotism of the senses, especially, as the poet | 
says, the sense of sight, is one to be guarded against. | 


To make our eyes serve us with pictures of the right | 
To a man who was speaking 


sort,—pictures that shall sweeten, stimulate, and 


expand mind and heart,—is our business with them. | 
But it is no less our business to prevent them from 
enslaving us to pictures of things unwholesome, un- 


clean, and degrading to the soul’s life. Because we | 


that the wheels were coming perilously near the edge, 
and be enabled to avert a disaster by his instinctive 
caution. The tendency of modern study of a horse’s 
nature and needs is to deprecate the use of blinkers, 
as on the whole more injurious than helpful; and the 
best horses are now trained to an unrestricted vision, 
with gts privileges and responsibilities. 

It is with man as with. the horse, in the use of 
blinkers. There are times when mental and moral 
dangers, that might appal and dismay, would be shut 
out from sight by having the eyes guarded from turn- 
ing hither or thither ; and there are other times when 
a freedom of vision would disclose encouragements 
on every side fhat are lacking in a direct Jook ahead. 
On the whole, it would seem that a man is as likely 


| as a horse to gain more than he loses by being free 
ito look on either side of him, 


in order to decide 
whether it is wise and safe for him to go ahead on 
the road he is traveling. Blinkers of prejudice, 
blinkers of habit, blinkers of timidity, blinkers of 


| suspiciousness, and blinkers of self-absorption, shut 


out from many a mind a broad view, that is more 
important as a help to a recognition of the true state 
of the case than all that is to be seen in the narrow 
and straightforward look on the chosengpath. There 
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may be a gain to some in a look through blinkers ; 
but there is certaiuly a loss to. many in such a way 
of looking. 

There are denominational blinkers, that shut a man 
out from seeing all the good there is in other views 
of truth than the one just before him. There are 
partisan blinkers, that’ make it impossible for a man 
to see any other safe course for a conscientious voter 
than the one he travels—to the polls. There are 
the blinkers of the specialist, which keep his eyesight 
so fixed on his own pet phase of research, or of re- 


thing outside of it, even to an extent sufficient to show 
him his specialty itself in its full and fair proportions. 
There are blinkers of self-interest, that limit a man’s 
look to that which seems to him essential to his per- 
sonal safety and profit. There are blinkers of ex- 
treme sensitiveness, that fix one’s gaze for the time 
being on the one object of desire, or the one. cause of 
anxiety, just in front, so that all else within the 
world’s horizon is as if it had no existence. What- 
ever the blinkers are, they exclude from sight the 
larger portion of the sphere of natural vision ; and it 
is more than likely that they shut out that which is 
essential to an understanding and right measure of 
all that is seen, within the limited range of vision 
between their shielding barriers. 

There are times when blinkers are a gain to a man, 
for his special search or gaze of the hotr ; as, for in- 
stance, when he is using a microscope, or studying 
the works of a watch. , Then, indeed, he needs to 
exclude whatever would distract his attention or 
divert his look from the one thing before his eyes de- 
manding exclusive observation. But in such a case 
aman ought to realize that he is looking through 
blinkers, and have in mind that what he sees through 
those blinkers is very different from what is to be 
seen outside of them. A fly’s wing, seen microscopi- 
cally through blinkers, must not be understood to 
represent the whole firmament of nature; nor must 
the interior of a watch, thus studied, be supposed to 
show the wheels within wheels of God’s providences. 
Moreover, what is desirable to a microscopist or the 
watchmaker, is not just the thing for the ordinary 
observer of his fellows. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate—and it is as common 
as it is unfortunate—to see one’s path, or one’s ac- 
quaintances, through blinkers. He who has this way 
of looking at his path is liable to think that a pitfall 
or a barrier just before him forbids all progress in 
that direction; when, if he could look on both sides 
of him, he might find that the way was clear around 
that obstacle on either hand. The blinkers even 
cause him despair, where an open vision would re- 
lieve him of all anxiety, Or, perhaps, a pathway 
geems one of duty, as looked at through blinkers ; 
when a comparison of it with other pathways in the 
same direction would disclose its manifest inferiority, 
in a sweep of the surrounding region. He who sees 
his best friend through blinkers may misjudge that 
friend most wofully ; for both speech and conduct 
must be estimated and explained in the light of char- 
acter; and character requires an all-sweeping gaze 
for its perception. “I got my fears before I got my 
facts,” said a keen-minded observer, who had a habit 
of looking through blinkers, and who, in consequence 
of that habit, had utterly misjudged a friend’s action, 
and had been disturbed in mind accordingly. Who- 
éver looks through blinkers in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, is liable to get his unnecessary fears or 
his unwarranted joys before he gets his facts. 

Blinkers evidently stand in the way of breadth of 
vision; but how can a man who wears blinkers see 
except straight through them? It is no easier for a 
man than for a horse to get rid of blinkers that were 
fastened on him at the time of his first harnessing for 
his life course. But a man has this decided advan- 
tage over a horse,—he can know that he does see 
through blinkers, and can come to distrust his vision 
and to test its accuracy, because of that knowledge. 

He who has found out that he wears blinkers ought 
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until he has turned his gaze from one side to the 
other, to ascertain all discernible fact3 in the case, as 
a basis of his conviction in the premises. He should 
not believe his very eyes until they have shown him 
more than he cam see through blinkers, in one direc- 
tion of looking. 

And a knowledge that one wears blinkers ought 
to explain, to those who know his method of seeing, 
many a seemingly unfair estimate of others by him. 
He is to be thought of tenderly, and to be considered 
graciously, who sees through blinkers; with all the 
fears and worries and mistaken views that that method 
of leoking is sure to bring to him. A knowledge of 
the fact that so many see only through blinkers, ought 
to give us a better understanding of the difficulties in 
the way of a fair breadth of view by others,—and by 
ourselves. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a Sunday-school is worth having at all, it is worth 
caring for; and one mode of caring for a Sunday-school 
is securing and training teachers for its conduct. A 
teachers’-meeting is one of the “ necessaries” of Sunday- 
school life, not one of its “luxuries.” In order to have 
a teachers’-meeting, there must be a fitting time and a 
fitting place for the meeting of the teachers. Yet these 
simple requests are not secured in every Sunday-school. 
A veteran Connecticut Sunday-school worker has this to 
tell of the teachers’-meeting in a Sunday-school where 
he was formerly an efficient teacher : 

I am a scholar now, and wish to relate a late experience, 
—which I think is not peculiar,—in the hope that you may 
give the subject a few words in your Notes on Open Letters, 
We are supposed to have a teachers’-meeting, which I do not 
attend for obvious reasons ; but, being requested by our superin- 
tendent, ‘I made preparation, as far as able, to lead the one 
which was to consider the lesson of January 31. It was to fol- 
low a prayer-meeting called for 7.30 P. M. This commenced 
at 7.45, with a good attendance, including a small minority of 
teachers, and held until 9. Of course, the teachers’-meeting 
was not held; and this, I was told, was not an uncommon 
oceurrence, Please suggest a remedy. 

A teachers’-meeting ought not to be tacked on to any 
other meeting. It is too important to the Sunday-school 
and to the church to be crowded out of existence, or to 
be given a minor position. If it can have a full evening 
to itself, that is well. If it can have a full half of an 
evening, with the distinct understanding that it is quite 
as important in its half as the prayer-meeting is in its 
half, that is better than nothing. But if the issue must 
be made Petween attending the teachers’-meeting and 
attending the prayer-meeting, the teachers ought not to 
give up their teachers’-meeting; and their pastor ought 
not to want them to, In many a church field there 
would be a gain in making the teachers’-meeting the 
chief mid-week meeting, with prayer-meeting exercises 
as incidental to its conduct. 


= 

There are differences of opinion concerning particular 
points of Bible teaching that are not likely to be recon- 
ciled while the human mind is as itis. Many of these 
points are strictly denominational ones, which are out- 
side of the ordinary range of discussion in these columns. 
But others are those where the position of The Sunday 
School Times is well known, even by readers who differ 
with it positively. A point of this latter class is the use 
of the term “Sunday,” as distinct from the term “Sab- 
bath.” This has been frequently referred to ‘in these 
cfiumns, but now a new series of questions on the sub- 
ject would seem to justify its fresh mention. A Penn- 
sylvania teacher writes : 

Iam a United Presbyterian, but I use The Sunday School 
Times in studying my Sabbath-school lessons, and think it a 
valuable paper. Yet there is one thing in particular I object 
to, and that is calling the Lord’s great and holy day ““Sunday.” 
Why is it that so many will say “Sunday,” a name of man’s 
invention, rather than “ Sabbath,” that we find in the Bible, 
and was used by our Saviour, and which seems to me so much 
more reverent, respectful, and appropriate? If you should an- 
swer this through your paper in the Notes on Open Letters, I 
shall be much obliged. 

On the other hand, a Canadian correspondent asks : 

Can any of your writers or readers give references for the use 
of the word “ Sabbath,” where speaking of the first day of the 
week ? 

Yet, again, a reader from New Jersey, referring to a 
recent mention of the term “Sonday” as formerly 
synonymous with “Sunday,” says: 

I am much interested in your notes on the onen letter in your 





not to accept as well grounded his fears or his joys, 


here which I have long been trying to find authentic answers 
for: 1. What was the real reason for the change of Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week? or, if it will help 
the solution any, why was Sunday fixed upon as the Sabbath ? 
2. When was Sunday fixed upon as the Sabbath ? - I am unable 
to find anything authentic earlier than Constantine’s edict in 
A. D. 321. 


As The Sunday School Times sees it, in the light of 
Bible teaching and of Christian history, “Sabbath” is 
the name of an institution, and not the name of a day 
of the week. “Sunday” or “Sonday” is a name popu- 
larly given to the first day of the week; as commemora- 
tive of the resurrection from the dead of the Son of man 
as the Sun of Righteousness. Inasmuch as the original 
institution of the Sabbath, as a holy rest day, looked to 
the guarding of the sacredness of one day in seven for 
holy rest, and not to the making holy of a particular 
week-day, the spirit of its injunction would seem to be 
observed when six days of work are followed by one day 
of holy rest. Thus many a Christian clergyman, who 
works in the line of his sacred calling on the first day of 
the week, observes his Sabbath on the second day of the 
week, There does not seem to have been any formal. 
apostolic transfer of Sabbath observance from the seventh 
day of the week to the first, although many would infer 
from the reference to the first day of the week in 
1 Corinthians 16 ; 2, that the transfer was already prac- 
tically made in apostolic days. Yet in no view of the 
case can the term “Sabbath ” be counted as synonymous 
with the first day of the week; and those who would 
count the term “ Sabbath ” as identical with a day of the 
week have the argument in their favor for the observance 
of the seventh day. 


Any man who has a way of studying or of working has 
his own way. It is not the best way for everybody, nor 
is ita way to be slavishly imitated by anybody. Yet 
any way is better than no way, and every way has a 
value in its suggestiveness to others. A method of Bible 
study is a rarity among teachers. Not one teacher in 
ten, perhaps not one in a hundred, has a method or plan 
of study in preparation for teaching. When, therefore, 
any teacher who does study systematically in order to fit 
himself for his work describes his way of working, he is 
likely to arouse the attention and stimulate the effort of 
those who have never done anything of the sort. A 
teacher in the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, recently explained his method of 
preparing to teach. This has prompted a professor in 
Callanan College, Des Moines, Iowa, to explain his 
method, as follows: 


I write of my work for the possible benefit of other workers, 
and for the especial benefit of those teachers who know not 
what it is to prepare for Sunday-school teaching as they pre- 
pare for other lines of work. I speak, first, of general prepara- 
tion; and, second, of special preparation. I have read and have 
taught to others, almost constantly, for the past five years, the 
Chautauqua normal course, and have supplemented this valu- 
able help by reading along the same line. H. Clay Trumbull’s 
“Teachers and Teaching’”’ I have found the most helpful in 
supplemental reading. In the special preparation of the lesson, 
my first work, after taking a preview of the lessons for the 
quarter-or year, is on Sunday, immediately after returning from 
the morning worship at the church. This first work is on the 
lesson to be taught three weeks from that day, and is light 
work. It éonsists in getting the lesson as a whole in mind, 
This enables me to cut off, on any Sunday previous, questions 
which will come up in that lesson. I can say, in answer to any 
such questioner, “‘ Your question belongs to the lesson of two 
weeks from to-day” (or one week from to-day). This first 
work consists also in going through one or more commentaries 
on the lesson, and checking, with pencil, comments on passages 
which are diffcult, and on which there is likely to be difference 
of opinion. I check especially Bible references cited by the 
commentator, Bible references cited in comments are what 
make the comments valuable. Dr. William Henry Green’s 
Critical Notes are most helpful in this respect. I check also 
references to historical events, discoveries, and so forth, con- 
firmatory of Bible statements, These checks, when I return te 
a critical study of the lesson, direct me where to read. I may, 
or may not, use the matter checked. During the next two 
weeks I do scarcely any work on the lesson. My next work on 
this lesson is on Saturday morning, eight days before the lesson 
isto be taught. (My every-day duties, which crowd me greatly, 
are, however, so arranged that I can better take Saturday 
morning for this work than any other time.) On this morning 
I make out my teaching-plan, putting in all the Bible references 
and other side-lights I expect to use. This is the hardest and 
most intense work I do on the lesson. On the first of the week 
following, I copy these notes, in ink, into my Sunday-school 
note-book. During the week I read the lesson many times, and 
have it read by other members of the family at evening worship. 
Toward the last of the week, usually on Friday evening, I make 
a thorougl study of the notes, testing the correctness and 
relevancy of my Bible references, and familiarizing myself with 





issue of January 2, referring to Sunday. Two questions arise 


the passages referred to, clinching the connection of each part 
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of my teaching-plan with the succeeding part, and working up 
my interest in the lesson to a white heat. This evening’s work 
is the pleasantest part of my preparation work. On Saturday, 
the day before the lesson is to be taught, I usually, though not 
always, put on my class-room blackboard the outline of my 
teaching-plan, and the Bible references, which references are 
to be found and read by individual members of the class. Hav- 
ing the outline on the board serves the double purpose of re-. 
lieving me of note-book and furnishing members of the class— 
which is a teachers’-supply class—suggestions forymaking a 
teaching-plan. On Sunday morning I review my notes hastily, 


’ to requicken apprehension and freshen interest. At the lesson 


hour, in the hush of the class-room, there is offered, either by 
myself or some devoted Christian in the class, the last prayer 
over the lesson. This prayer is the last act in my preparation 
for teaching the lesson, 

That method of lesson preparation is certainly a thorough 
one. It is not likely to be adopted by any large number 
of teachers; for it involves too much work to be popular. 
But it is well to have such a plan set before the many, 
as an incentive to the few. 








THE RAIN AND THE DEW. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


“Thou hast fallen,” said the Dewdrop 
To a sister drop of rain, 

“ But wilt thou, wedded with the dust, 
In banishment remain? ” 


“Nay, Dewdrop, but anon with thee— 
The lowlier born than I— 
,  Uplifted shall I seek again 
My native home, the sky.” 


St. Charles College, Md. 





FROM DAMASCUS TO NOWA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


There is a pleasant excitement associated with the 
thought of a journey through long-forgotten lands, where 
hoary age is written on dark ruin and carved stone, which 
lends its influence to while away the monotonous days 
of preparation. But even amid surroundings of entran- 
cing interest in the queenly city on the Barada, the 
traveler soon grows impatient to find himself in the 
saddle with his friends, heading away towards the hills 
that bound the green plains of Damascus, Fortunately, 
we could dispense with a dragoman, who often proves 
more an imperious master than an obliging servant, and 
were thus able to arrange our routes and carry out our 
program according to our own wishes. 

Leaving the city by Bawabbat Ullal, we took the Haj 
road to the south-west. This for many centuries was, 
what in the southern reaches it still is, a mere track, not 
always clear, and often to be kept only by observance of 
landmarks. Recéntly, to facilitate the passage of troops 
to and from Haurin, the government has made a fairly 
good road from Damascus to some distance within that 
province. Our journey fell in the late spring of 1890. 
Passing the gates, we were at once in the open country; 
for the famous orchards do not extend thus far in this 
direction. On every side the plains were clad with 
heavy crops of waving green; the whir of the quail 
and the crack of the huntsman’s fowling-piece mingled 
with the frequent sound of running waters,—sweetest 
music to the Syrian ear. Stately camels came swinging 
along, each with a great millstone balanced on his back. 
One of these forms a camel-load. The basaltic quarries 
in the mountains southward, from which these ‘stones, 
celebrated for hardness and durability, are hewn, have 
been long and widely esteemed. Full thirty miles away, 
yet, in the clear April afternoon, seeming almost on the 
edge of the nearer plain, lay the magnificent mass of 
Hermon, clad in his garment of shining white,—a huge 
snowy bank against the horizon, twenty miles long and 
ten thousand feet high. Those who have seen this 
majestic gleaming height, when the snows lie deep in 
the early year, can understand how appropriately the 
Amorites named it Senir,—the breastplate, or shield. 
Syria owes much to Hermon. Cool breezes blow from 
his cold steeps; his snows are carried now, as in ancient 
days, to moisten parched lip and throat in the streets of 
Sidon and Damascus. Many of the streams “that fill 
the vales with winding light” and living green are sweet 
daughters of the mighty mountain, while his refreshing 
dews descend, as sang the Psalmist, even on the distant 
and lowly Zion. 

Looking back a moment from the rising ground, ere 
passing down behind the Black Mountain, we caught a 
parting glimpse of the fair city, renowned in Arab song 
and story. Rich flats now stretched between us and the 


~ 


thick embowering orchards, over which rose tall minaret 
and glistening dome. A light haze hung over the city, 
obscuring the immediate background ; but away beyond 
appeared the high shoulders and peaks of Auti-Lébanon, 
many capped with helmets of snow, standing like guards 
around the birthplace of the city’s life; for thence comes 
the Abana, without which there could have been no 
Damascus. 

A gentle descent brings us to the A‘waj, the Bible 
Pharpar,—a name still to be traced, perhaps, in Wady 
Barbar, a tributary higher up. On the nearer bank 
stands el-Kisweh, a Moslem village of some pretensions, 
with khan, mosk, and minaret, and ancient castle, while 
the stream is spanned by an old-time bridge. Around 
and below el-Kisweh, as in all places where water comes 
to bless the toil of the hisbandman, are beautiful orchards; 
olive and willow, fig, apricot, and pomegranate, mingle 
their foliage in rich profusion; and high over all rise 
the stately cypress-trees,—the spires and minarets of the 
grove. Here, when the Haj falls in summer or autumn, 
pilgrims take leave of greenness and beauty, and press 
forward on their long desert march to the Haramein. 
As our evening song of praise rose-from the river’s bank, 
for centuries accustomed to hear only the muttered de- 
votions of the Moslem, we could not but think of the 
time when the voice of psalms shall roll with the sweet 
waters down the vale,—a time surely not faf distant 
now; and in the thought we found new inspiration for 
our work, 

Continuing southward, a dark mountain lies to the 
left, well named Jebel Min‘ia, which may be rendered 
“Mount of Protection,” or the “‘ Protector.” In its diffi- 
cult recesses the peasant cultivators of the rich open land 
around find a home, secure against marauding Bedu 
and lawless bands. Jedir, the old Iturea, stretches away 
to the right; we are now in Hauran, part of the land of 
Bashan, corresponding in name to the ancient Auranitis. 
PAt Ghabaglieb, where we halt for lunch, great cisterns 
and scattered ruins tell of an important place in times 
past. It has fallen on evil days, only a few wretched 
hovels occupying the site. The poor inhabitants, de- 
moralized by the yearly Haj, expect much more than 
value for anything they supply; but neither here nor 
anywhere east of Jordan did we once hear the irritating 
ery “‘ Bakhsheesh.” 

From this point the road deteriorates. First there are 
patches of some thirty yards in length thickly laid with 
broken stones, then occasional stretches of ground cleared, 
and finally the ancient track, with no claim to be called 
aroad. These patches illustrate the government method 
of road-building. All is done by forced labor. A cer- 
tain length of road is allocated to each town or village 
in the district concerned, and this the inhabitants are 
bound to construct themselves, or pay for its construc- 
tion. The stone-laid patches represent the diligence and 
promptitude of some villages; the intervals suggest the 
evasions of work, in the practice of which the Arab is 
an adept. 

The country now becomes more open. The view 
stretches far in front over the waving grain-fields which 
have given Haurin its fame. Westward, the rolling 
downs of Jaulan=Gaulanitis, the ancient Golan, reach 
away towards the roots of Hermon, with their beautiful 
conical hills, once grim smoking volcanoes, now grass- 
covered to the top; while beyond Jordan we catch 
glimpses of the Safed hills. To the left, at a somewhat 
lower level, through a light mist we see indistinctly the 
dark lava-fields of el-Leja, and dim on the eastern 
horizon rises the mountain-range Jebel-ed-Druze. 

Es-Sanamein = “ the two idols,” where we spent the 
Sunday, stands to the west of the Haj road. This is a 
typical Haurdn village. The houses are built through- 
out of basalt, the oldest having no mortar whatever,— 
doors, window-shutters, and roofs, all of the same dura- 
ble material. They have outlived the storms of many 
centuries, and, if left alone, might see millenniums yet. 
The modern houses are built from the ruins, the mortar 
being mud. Carved and inscribed ‘stones that once 
adorned temple or public building may often be seen, 
usually upside down, in these rickety new structures. 
Many houses are fairly underground, being literally 


these walls, and passed away. One temple, built of 
yellow limestone, weather-blackened, is well preserved, 
the ornamentation on pillar, niche, and lintel being finer 
than most to be seen in Haurin. A Greek inscription 
tells us that this temple was dedicated to Fortuna. 
About sunset the owner of a flock from whom we 





wished to buy a lamb was brought to our tents. The 
flock was sheltered only a little way from the village, 


i. : 


covered with rubbish, accumulated through the long | 
years, as generation after generation grew up within | 
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but, as the shadows deepened, he displayed no little un- 
willingness to go thither. At last, armed with sword, 
musket, and pistols, and accompanied by one similarly 
accoutred, he sallied forth, not without signs of alarm, 
Soon he returned, the lamb under his arm, and looks of 
evident relief on his face. Neither fear nor relief was 
without reason, In that lawless land, he who goes 
abroad after sundown takes his lifein his hand. Even 
the hardy shepherd, with tough, well-knit frame, fed on 
the milk of the flocks, exercised in the invigorating air 
of the uplands, used from infancy to face the dangers of 
the solitary wilderness by day, trembles until his knees 
knock together at the thought of falling into the hands 
of the enemy who lurks privily for him in the dark. 
From Es-Sanamein our road lay west of the Haj road, 
toward Nowa, Sheikh Sa‘ad, and el-Merkez, the last be- 
ing the seat of the governor of Hauran, who is also mili- 
tary commander in the province. We rode down a ruin- 
covered slope, on a paved road, monument of the wise 
old warrior Romans, and crossed, by an ancient bridge, 
the little brook which, fed by springs on the southern 
slopes of Hermon, affords a perennial supply of water, 
The bridge, having served men for centuries, now fail- 
ing, is almost dangerous to horsemen. A few stones and 
a little mortar judiciously applied would quite restore 
it. But where shall we find an Arab with public 
spirit enough to do that from which another might reap 
benefit ? 

Here we entered the far-famed grain-fields of Haurfn, 
What magnificent stretches they are! These vast plains 
of waving green, here and there tending to yellow, were 
our wonder and delight for many days. Such land as 
this, with rich, dark soil, yielding royally, might well 
sustain a teeming population. Often, in the West, had 
I watched the interminable strings of camels, laden with 
wheat, on all the great caravan roads leading from the 
east to Acre, the principal seaport, and mused as to 
whence these wellnigh fabulous streams of golden grain 
should come,—from what mysterious land of plenty. 
Now I could understand it all. As that scene opens to 
view, visions of the future inevitably rise; but even in 
fancy one cannot easily exhaust the possibilities enclosed 
in these generous plains. What it once was, as attested 
by grim ruins around,—a land studded with beautiful 
cities and prosperous villages,—that, at least, it may be 
again. We see what it is under the hand of the igno- 
rant peasant, with antique methods and implements of 
husbandry. Who shall say what it might become with 
enlightened care? This is of special interest now, when 
the eyes of the world are turning toward Palestine to 
find a home for the descendants of the men to whom 
long since it was given by God. Far more of the land 
in western Palestine than appears to the passing traveler 
would bear heavy crops of grain ; while of the remainder, 
althgugh much was probably never cultivated, there is 
very little which, in the hands of patient, industrious 
people, might not be made to yield fair returns. Here, 
however, there is no room for discussion. Evidence of 
the wealth and immense possibilities of the soil of Bashan 
meets one on every hand. 

As the eye wanders over the wide, green expanse, the 
thought naturally arises, whence the reapers are to come 
who shall gather in the harvest; for the population, as 
represented by the little villages seen at long intervals, is 
certainly quite inadequate to the task. Shouid the 
traveler return six weeks hence, he will ‘find the whole 
country alive. Men and women, youths, maidens, and 
little children, come tropping up from the deep depres- 
sion of the Jordan valley; reapers pour down in streams 
from the mountain glens. And right swiftly must they 
ply their task; for soon the bOrning suns and hot winds 
of the desert will drive the wild Bedawi and their flocks 
hither in search of pasture and water, when wo betide 
the owner of unreaped or ungathered grain. The robber 
bands that afflicted the patriarch Job in these same fields 
have worthy successors to-day in the bold wanderers 
from the sandy wastes. 

No scythe ever flashes among the bending heads of 
wheat and barley here. Everything is reaped with the 
hook, not changed in form, I should say, for at least three 
thousand years. Faithfully, too, is the law befriending 
the gleaners observed; and many a golden armful is car- 
ried off at evening by modern Ruth, widow, and orphan, 
| to store in the clay vats that stand in the corners of their 
| little houses, against the cheerless winter days. When the 
| grain is cut, itis swiftly gathered into heaps on threshing- 
figors, in the neighborhood of villages or other protected 
spots, ready for the “ treading out,” the process that still 
stands for threshing here. 
| Donkeys and camels are the carrying animf&ls chiefly 
em ployed in the fields. They ‘are constant compan» 
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ions everywhere, even in the desert, where the former 
has almost as good a claim to the honorable title “ ship 
of the desert” as his better known comrade. The grain 
is bound in bundles of equal weight, one of which is 
tied on either side of the animal, over a broad, wooden 
saddle, Seen in motion from a little distance, the ani- 
mals are quite concealed; they seem like so many ani- 
mated “stacks” making theirway' home. Reaping and 
gathering are soon accomplished, but threshing and win- 
nowing are tedious, The most primitive methods are 
still employed. Round each heap the ground is covered 
about knee-deep with grain, and over this, round and 
round, oxen or horses are driven, trampling it under foot; 
or the old ¢tribulum, a strong piece of board, with small 
stones fastened in its under surface, is drawn, until the 
straw is beaten small, and the wheat or barley thoroughly 
separated, This is then drawn aside, anda second sup- 
ply, taken from the grain-heap, treated in the same way. 
The process is repeated until all has been thus reduced. 
Winnowing is done only when there is sufficient wind to 
“drive the chaff away.” ‘Then the new heap of threshed 
stuff is attacked with a wooden fork of three prongs, and 
tossed high in air. The grain falls at once, forming a 
heap beside the workman, while the chaff or crushed 
straw is blown into a bank farther off. This may be re- 
peated several times, until the wheat or barley is quite 
clean. Then it is put into goats’-hair sacks, ready for 
transport, since only a fraction of what the land pro- 
duces is used in the country. 

Indeed, it is but little of anything that the poor husband- 
man has, in the’end, for his labor. The government tax is 
a first charge upon the entire crop. A tenth is the legal 
proportion to be paid to officials, But the season for the 
collection of dshdr, or tithe, is often one of oppression and 
terror for the wretched villagers, Soldiers are quartered 
upon them, who practice all manner of excesses at the ex- 
pense of their poverty-stricken hosts; and scenes of vio- 
lence and rapine are all toocommon, The tithe has often 
to be paid over and over again to purchase peace. There 
is no other way; for if the despised /fe//ah lifts his voice 
in protest or appeal, there is no ear to hear, and none to 
sympathize. He can only thus bring down the iron 
hand more heavily on his own head. Of what remains, 
he must sell the most. But in the country there are no 
buyers; he must needs send it to the coast, or sell it to 
agents for shipment abroad. Camels afford the only 
means of transport, and the cost is ruinous. A camel- 
load consists of two bags, and one of these must go to 
pay the hire of each camel, Only half thus remains to 
be sold at Acre in the name of the grower; and happy is 
the man who receives from cameleers and agents all his 
due for this miserable remnant of his harvest. 

Whai would our western agriculturists say to such condi- 
tions as these? Whocan wonder if the people are utterly 
heartless, having neither spirit to cherish dreams of im- 
provement, nor courage to give them effect? What 
wonder if the thief and the robber increase in a land 
where honesty and industry are so severely punished? 
One can see what an incalculable blessing the open- 
ing up of this country by rail would be, putting it 
into connection. with the outside world, and bringing 
all the civilizing influences that ever follow the wheels 
of the steam-engine. Should Israel come back with the 
returning tides of civilization, he will find the land 
almost like an empty house, waiting for the return of its 
tenants. The scanty population would heartily welcome 
the advent of masters whit could both instruct them in 
improved arts of husbandry and protect them against 
unrighteous exactions and oppressions., 

The black remains of Nowa cover a large area. In its 
essential features the village resembles es-Sanamein, but 
lacks the relief afforded by the temples. A few fragments 
of ancient sculpture and architecture are scattered 
through the village, which also boasts a large tower, its 


most conspicuous feature, corresponding to those at 
Some have sought to indentify Nowa 
It commands a 


es-Sanamein. 
with Golan, the ancient city of refuge. 
wide and beautiful prospect over the district for which 
Golan was appointed; beyond this there appears to be 
no reason for the identification. 
in local tradition with the patriarch Noah. 
the name was derived from this association, or vice versa, 
who shall now determine? 


Zahleh in Mt. Lebanon. 


he place is associated 
Whether 


In any case, the grave of 
Noah is pointed out a little to the north-west of the 
present village,—which suggests the reflection that, if 
we are to trust tradition, these old worthies must have 
been often buried; for I have stood by another grave 
where Noah was buried, and that at no little length, near 
The grave is many yards long, 
and even then, it is said, the patriarch’s legs are doubled 
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Moslems, lies within sound of the Red Sea waves, in the 
sacred soil of el-Hejaz, while the Jews with equal earnest- 
ness maintain that she sleeps beside Abraham and Sarah, 
with Adam, within the holy precincts of Machpelah. 
The prophet Jonah has tombs almost anywhere, from 
Mosil to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





THE STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 


Its PRESENT ASPECTS. 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


Five years ago last July, the first conference of college 
students for Bible study ever held in our land met at 
Mt. Hermon, on the west bank of the Connecticut River, 
just south of the Vermont border lite. Two hundred 
and fifty-one students, from eighty-nine American 
schools and colleges, had accepted Mr. Moody’s invita- 
tion to spend a month with him and other Christian 
teachers, It was without any special reference to foreign 
missions, that the invitation was given and accepted; 
but, as always happens sooner or later where the Bible 
is given its placé, foreign missions came to a large place 
in the thoughts of the men who had gathered. Early in 
the conference the few students specially interested in 
carrying’ out Christ’s last command came together to 
pray and work for a missionary revival in our American 
colleges. They specially desired that it should begin 
there, at Mt. Hermon; and there, at Mt. Hermon, it 
began. For definiteness in their personal work in urging 
upon men the claims of the unevangelized world, and 
for permanence in its results, they adopted the following 
declaration: ‘“‘ We are willing and desirous, God per- 
mitting, to be foreign missionaries,” They urged upon 
the other students the obligation and privilege of taking 
toward Christian service aud the world the attitude ex- 


closed, one hundred students had signified their willing- 
ness and desire, with God’s permission, to be foreign 
missionaries, 
It was thus that the student .volunteer movement 
began, It did not end thus. In February of the pre- 
ceding year, seven young men, known as the Cambridge 
Band, had gone out from England to China, having 
first kindled fires in nearly every university in Great 
Britain, and left the missionary impress on hundreds of 
lives. It was felt that the facts and emotions which had 
led so many students at Mt. Hermon to turn toward the 
foreign field would similarly influence other students, 
and that, if a judiciously selected committee should go 
out through the colleges and schools of the United 
States and Canada, following, in a sense, the example of 
the Cambridge Band, and present, in an earnest, scrip- 
tural, hearty, joyous way, the reasons which were leading 
them into the foreign field, it would. meet with a large 
response. After some hesitancy, two young men under- 
took this errand. They were both sons of missionaries, 
so that it was not without a sense of the seriousness of 
the call they were extending that they invited young 
men and women into the missionary life. During the 
year 167 institutions were visited; and by its close 2,200 
students had professed to take the ground of consecra- 
tion and purpose expressed in the volunteer pledge. 
During the next year, 1887-88, this visitation of the 
colleges was suspended. Nevertheless, over six hundred 
new volunteers were added, largely as the result of the 
personal work of those enlisted the previous year. In 
July, 1888, with other students, about fifty volunteers 
came to the conference, which has been held at North- 
field each summer since the first meeting at Mt. Her- 
mon. In the conference of these volunteers it appeared 
that the movement was in an unorganized condition, 
that in some colleges after the first outburst of zeal the 
interest had declined, and that where it still survived it 
displayed itself in new organizations, tending to separate 
from the existing religious societies of the colleges, and 
sometimes at discordance with them. To avoid these 


the higher educational institutions of America which 


determined upon. It was decided to confime the move- 
ment to students, and accordingly to place its control 


Seminary Missionary Alliance. 





down. The mother of our race,.also according to the 


pressed in this declaration, and, before the conference® 


evils, and to extend the movement to the four-fifths of 


had not been touched, a more definite organization was 


and direction in the hands of an executive committee 
composed of representatives, one from each of the three 
bodies of students from which nearly all the volunteers 
had been drawn,—the college Young Men’s and Young 
Women’sChristian Associations, and the Inter-theological 


Since that time this committee has had charge of all 





a traveling secretary, who has visited annually one hun- 

dred institutions, reaching each year as many as possible 

which had not been touched before. A corresponding 

secretary has had charge of the enrolment and classifica- 

tion of volunteers, the distribution of missionary litera- 

ture, and other duties, and has acted also as treasurer of 
the small sums the movement has had at its disposal for 

its work. With more or less irregularity, some student 

has acted as editorial secretary, to present the facts of 
the progress of the work in the Missionary Review and 

college Christian papers, An advisory committee of 
older missionary workers was planned for, but no very 

definite help has been received, thus far, from this 
source. . The effort has been made, also, to select some 
one student in each state who should feel a special re- 

sponsibility for the schools and colleges of his state, and 
act as a corresponding member of the executive commit- 
tee. And lastly, in each institution the volunteers have 
been united as a volunteer band for prayer, for the study 
of missions, for arousing other students and young people 
and. churches within their reach to a prayerful and self; 
sacrificing interest in foreign missions. 

It is now five years since this movement originated. 
It has had for three years the advantage of this careful 
supervision. What is its present position? About six 
thousand young men and young women have declared 
themselves willing and desirous, God permitting, to. be- 
come foreign missionaries. With the vast majority of 
them it is believed that this has been an intelligent and 
conscientious assertion of purpose to go to the foreign 
field unless prevented by insuperable obstacles, or by the 
clear providence of God. Ten months ago, three hun- 
dred and twenty of these volunteers had already gone. 
Of course, they went under the missionary agencies of 
the various churches, The aim of the movement was 
not to form a new organization for sending young men 
and young women out to the field, but merely to get 
them to form the purpose of going, and to lay the respon- 
sibility for the manner of their going upon their own 
hearts and upon the churches, It will be noted that 
three hundred and twenty is over five per cent of the 
whole number of volunteers. It has often been asserted 
that if two per cent of those who volunteered in any 
missionary revival ever sailed, it was as much as could 
be expected. It should also be remembered that inas- 
much as those who would respond to such appeals as 
this movement presented would likely be in the earlier 
stages of preparation, its full force could not be expected 
to appear for some years. 

These 320 volunteers are distributed as follows: In 
Africa, 33; in Asia, 229, of whom 69 are in China, 49 in 
India, 46,in Japan; in Europe, 5; in Central America, 
2; in Mexico, 11; in South America, 12; in the South 
Sea Islands, 6; and 23 whose locations are not definitely 
stated. This was nearly a year ago. Many more have 
gone, or have been appointed, since then. Between fifty 
and a hundred who have applied to the boards have been 
rejected from one cause or another. Sixty or more have 
died; about five hundred are at present in theological 
seminaries, a hundred and twenty-five in medical schools; 
about three hundred have been providentially hindered ; 
four hundred and fifty have renounced the purpose of 
going, and a like number are unknown, a large majority 
of whome Were lost trace of before the movement was 
organized. ’ 

Much doubt has been expressed as to the intelligence 
and deliberation of the decision which these volunteers 
have made. The impression has widely prevailed that 
the missidnary appeal has been unduly pressed upon 
students too young to be competent to decide so impor- 
tant a question. Aside from the principle involved, the 
facts of the case remove this impression. Only fourteen 
per cent of the volunteers are under twenty. years of age ; 
forty-six per cent, or nearly half, are between the ages, 
later than which such a decision would not naturally be 
made, over twenty and under twenty-five; twenty-nine 
per cent are between twenty-five and thirty ; and eleven 
per cent are over thirty. 

It is interesting to note that seventy per cent are 
young men and thirty per cent young women. On the 
average, one male missionary has gone in the past from 
every five thousand Christian men in our country, and 
one female missionary from twenty-five hundred Chris- 
tian women. Yet in this movement the young men are 
more than twice as many as the young women. It has 
not been because the young women in our colleges are 
not susceptible to the missionary appeal. The explana- 
tion is found in the facts that, with the exception of a 
part of one year, only young men presented the cause in 
the colleges; secondly, that the women’s colleges have 








the affairs of the movement. It has appointed each year 


not been given as much attention as the colleges for men; 
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and, thirdly, that the proportion of young women acces- 
sible in colleges is much smaller than the proportion of 
young men. There is a large need here. Governor 
Seward is reported to have said once after a visit to 
India, where he saw the work in the zenanas, “ Let all 
your missionaries be women.” At any rate, this move- 
ment among students has an open door before it in the 
schools for the education of women. 

The student volunteer movement is at present pressing 
its work along all the lines that have been indicated. It 
is striving to secure enough volunteers to meet the needs 
of the missionary agencies of the various churches, and 
is especially ambitious in this way to hasten the realiza- 
tion of the ambition of Paul to have the gospel preached } 
wherever Christ has not been named. It realizes the 
impoftance of holding in the theological seminaries the 
men who have been won to the missionary life in the col- 
leges, and of extending their numbers. It seeks to have 
every college which is able undertake the support of its 
own missionary under its proper board. It aims to do 
everything in its power to assist the missionary societies 
in securing candidates, in raising money, in scattering 
missionary information, and arousing missionary interest. 
It is endeavoring to reach with its influence the colleges 
of the South and Pacific coast, and the medical schools 
of our cities, and is working to organize and aid similar 
movements among the students of Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. It may fail in many of its aims, limited 
as they are; but it is striving with definiteness and 
earnestness to do the work which seems to have been 
given it to do, and to hasten the evangelization of the 
world. 

New York City. 





UTILIZING SMALL CLIPPINGS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN D. RUMSEY. 


How to present, for usefulness, small clippings, short 
quotations, and short illustrations, has been to me a per- 
plexing question. For large clipping on prominent 
questions I use the envelope system, and consider it the 
best. But one cannot have an envelope for every minor 
subject, and to put small clippings and quotations and 
illustrations in an envelope containing large clippings, is 
almost the same as putting them in the fire; for they are 
practically useless. For these I have recently adopted a 
plan of my own,—at least, I have seen nothing like it,— 
which, to me, is a success. : 

My method is a combination of the note-book and 
scrap-book. I had the bookmaker make me a scrap- 
book of five hundred pages, twelve inghes by ten inches, 
bound with a strong, neat binding; but, instead of the 
usual scrap-book paper, I had the leaves made of strong, 
thin, writing-paper, finely ruled. An index is placed 
in the front of the book. This is the way I use it. In 
my reading to-day, in a book, I find a beautiful, brief 
thought, or quotation, or illustration, on happiness. I 
turn to H in my book, head a page, or part of a page, 
with the title “ Happiness,” and write out what I wish 
to preserve. Then I turn to my index, and write “ Hap- 
piness” under H, and the page on which it can be found. 
To-morrow I find in a newspaper a short clipping on 
happiness. I eut it out, wet a corner of it with muci- 
lage, and paste it in my book under “ Happiness.” I 
only wet a corner or edge of the clipping with mucilage, 
and in this way I save room; for I can fold the clipping 
over, and write or paste in another article under the first. 

By means of the numbered pages and the indexes I 
can cross-index anything that would apply to two or 
more subjects. Thus I have for ready use a cyclopedia of 
quotations, thoughts, and illustrations, of my own gather- 
ing. If I hear from a friend, or from an address, or see in 
a book an illustration that I want to save, I write it in my 
book. IfI find in my papers a beautiful verse, or a rich 
gem of thought, or a useful illustration, I cut it out and 
paste it in my book. In my reading, thinking, and 
hearing, so many useful little things that formerly I 
could not utilize, I now save in permanent form for use; 
and some of my most forcible and telling illustrations in 
my work I have secured from my book. 

While I have only followed the plan a short time, 
already the book has more than paid for itself. It is to 
me a book of illustrations which no one else has or 
can have. “Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost,” applies aptly to small thoughts and illus- 
trations found at random; and by my plan I gather up 
such, and have them so arranged that they can be utilized. 
To be sure, the pages of my book are not very handsome, 


I also use the book for an index rerum. For instance, 
when I find an editorial in The Sunday School Times 
which I desire especially to remember,—and there are 
many such,—I make a note in my book, under the proper 
title, of the volume, number, and page, where the article 
can be found; and so with articles that I find elsewhere, 
which I desire to remember. Doubtless my plan can be 
improved, but I give it hoping it may help others to 
make useful the little but valuable thoughts and illus- 
trations we find about us, but which are almost worthless 
because we have no system for their preservation. 
Redlands, Cal. 
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SNOW-BIRDS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Your cheery chirp I hear, 
O little birds of brown! 
Though frosty fields are drear, 
And snowflakes whtrling down, 


Your merry hearts ne’er grieve 
Howe’er the breezes blow ; 
Your tiny footprints leave 
A star upon the snow! 


I wonder if you miss 
The daisies which we knew? 
Ah! wondrous change is this 
From summer’s bloom and dew. 


Though boughs are lone and bare, 
Though brooks are songless quite, 
You never seem to care 
If fields be green or white. 


What makes your heart so glad? 
The secret I would know; 
For winter days are sad, 
Birds cannot like the snow, 


* Not what we like, dear child, 
And not what we may miss, 
Be seasons chill or mild, 
The secret lies in this : 


“A hopeful heart content ¢ 
Will find in any place, 

And take whate’er is sent 
With trustfulness and grace, 


* Those eyes are very blind, 
Those hearts have lost their glow, 
That cannot always find 
Green grass beneath the snow!” 


Then, startled, off they flew, 
But left their song with me; 
I know it must be true, 
And mine this song shall be! 
New York City. P 





TALKING CORN. 


BY MRS. FRANK BENDER. 


One warm May morning the Brown boys, Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, planned to go fishing. The long slender 
rods, with their hooks and lines, bobs and sinkers, were 
in perfect order, and a baking-powder can full of squirm- 
ing angle-worms was in a cool place behind the water- 
barrel. Very strange to tell, those boys did not have to 
be called even once, but were up and out long before 
break fast-time. 

But Papa Brown had other plans for that bright May 
day, which he made known by inviting the trio to what 
he called a “ picnic in the corn-patch.’” Olid Uncle Gabe 
and his son Sylvester were invited, too. 

The invitation was quite pressing, and they all felt 
obliged to accept. Now, dropping corn isn’t hard work; 
but those boys loitered along the straight furrows, the 
two older ones not doing a bit more work than little 
Harry, although he was only seven, and they eleven and 
twelve years old. By and by they began to tease for a 
change of work. 

“ Uncle Gabe, give us the hoes, and let us cover, while 
you and Sylvester drop.” 

“Oh, no, boys! Jist you drap, and we’ll kiver,” the 
old man would answer. 

When a tiny field-mouse came along, the boys all 
started in pursuit. Tom caught it, and said he was 
going to make a pet of it. 

“ Here, Harry; you huld it while I run to the house 
fora string. I'll tie it by the leg to a button, and keep 
it in my pocket. Dick, you get to work. Papa might 





with clippings and writing interspersed ; but usefulness 
makes up for the lack of beauty, 


4 


me 


come over here,” said Tom, cautiously. 
“Tve got as much right to stop work as you have,” 





snapped Dick, putting his pail of corn down by the 

other two. 

Harry very willingly made a cage of his plump hands 

to hold the little captive. 

“ You ought to see how funny its dear little feet tickle 

my hands!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt looks as tame as a—a—as a cow,” said Dick, 

peeping through the cracks between Harry’s fingers. 

All at once bolts and bars threw open wide, and the 

little prisoner jumped into Dick’s face, skurried down 

his back, and disappeared in a fence-corner. Dick 

sprang backward, tripped on the pails, and rolled over 
on the ground; and, dear me, how that boy Harry did 
squeal and jump, and scatter the corn around! 

Mr. Brown came running from theagarden just as Tom 
arrived with the string. 

“What’s all this about?” he asked. 

“Why, Harry’s the biggest baby I ever saw, to kick 
up such a fuss just because a mouse bit him!” exclaimed 
Dick, wiping dust and perspiration off his red face with 
his shirt-sleeve. 

“Let me see, Harry,” said Mr. Brown gravely; but 
there was a laugh in his eyes. “That's a pretty bad 
mouse-bite. I guess you’d better go into the house, and 
have mama tie it up. You big boys can pick up all of 
this corn, and when you have planted it, you can go 
fishing.” 

Harry went limping toward the house,—a hurt finger 
always made him lame. Tom and Dick got down on 
their knees very ruefully, to pick up the spilled corn. 
By and by they began to grumble. 

“T don’t see any sense in picking up all this corn; 
there’s plenty more in the crib,” said Tom. 

“T believe we have as much in the pails now as we 
can drop before dinner,” said Dick. 

There were scores of bright yellow kernels still lying 
scattered over the ground. 

“We won't tell any one,” said Tom. 

“ And no one will ever know,” said Dick. 

And they covered them up out of sight. 

They ate their dinner, and then spent the long, sunny 
afternoon under the trees by the creek. 

A few weeks later Mr. Brown took them to the corn- 
field, and showed them something that made their cheeks 
tingle with shame. In the corner where the corn had 
been spilled there were no rows or hills, but over quite a 
large space it had come up as though sown broadcast. 
There was no laugh in their father’s eyes now. 

“There are some things we cannot keep covered; 
they’re sure to show up some time,” he said, earnestly. 

Tom and Dick understood, and were silent. 

“Why, papa,” said Harry, “ we can pull it all up easy.” 

“No,” he answered ; ‘‘ we will let it stand, to talk to 
you boys.” 

The corn grew tall and beautiful; the broad blades 
spread themselves out to the sunshine; tassels waved in 
the summer wind, and lovely silk hung gracefully from 
the growing ears. But the boys did not enjoy the sight, 

Little Harry would sometimes step softly between the 
rows, and listen with his ear close to the stalks; but 
not a word could he hear. The older boys, however, 
understood. Every breeze that passed over made the 
tassels nod to each other, and the blades rustle and 
quiver; and this is what they said : 


, 


“Ah, ha! ah,ha! You covered us deep, but here we 
are! You tried to deceive your kind father, but we tat- 
tled. You couldn’t come it over us.” 


It was very provoking. Then, too, Uncle Gabe would 
sometimes say : 

“T ’spec’ you boys drapped an’ kivered too in dis yer 
cornah.” 

And Sylvester would laugh tauntingly. So the sum- 
mer passed,—not very pleasant'y. The corn was gar- 
nered, the tops and blades cut from the stalks for fodder, 
but from that corner not evea an ear was taken. 

Jack Frost came along, and his cruel breath made the 
blades rustle harshly. 

“You’re cowards,” they hissed. “ You’re afraid to 
confess how sorry you are.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “I never spent such a miserable 
summer in my life, and one hour’s work would have pre- 
vented all this trouble. It was a mean, sneaking trick. 
I’m ashamed of myself every time I think of it.” 

“So am I,” said Dick. “ Let’s tell papa so.” 

“Ah, my boys!” said their father, “that corn was 
created to grow, and it was true to its nature. You 
could not make it tell a lie. We were created to glorify 
God; let us be true to our nature.” 

That very day the field was plowed over, and no trace 
of the “talking corn” was left. It had served its purpose, 








Harwood, N. Dakota. ’ 





LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First ees ‘ees 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ. 

2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation 

3. January 17.—Overcome with Wine, ~ 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah's Prayer and Deliver rance.. 
6. January 41.—The Suffering Saviour 

6, February 7.—The Gracious Call......... 

7. February 14.—The New Covenant 

8. February 21.—Jehoiakim's Wickedness...... 

9. February 28,—Jeremiah Persecuted...... ......... 

10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah............. 
li, March 13.—Promise of a New Heart... 

12, March 20.— Review. 
13. March 27.—The Blessings of the Gospel..............-.:ccessceeeeee Isa, 40 : 1-10 


soeveeel 8, 11 : 1-10 
188, 26 : 1-10 

.._ 18a, 28 : 1-13 

Ina. WT: 14-21, 33-38 


LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1892. 
TitLe: PROMISE OF A.NEW HEART. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Ezek, 36 : 25-38. 
COMMON VERSION. 


25 { Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean: from all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols, will I | 
cleanse you. 26 

26 A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, | 
and I wil! give you a heart of flesh. | 27 

27 And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk 
in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgments, and do them. 28 

28 And ye shall dwell in the 
land that I gave to your fathers; 
and ye shall be my people, and 
I will be your God. 

29 I will also save you from all 
your uncleannesses: and I will 
Call for the corn, and will increase | 
it, and lay no famine upon you. | 30 

80 And I will multiply the fruit 
of the tree, and the increase of the 
field, that ye shall receive no | 
more reproach of famine among | 
the heathen. $1 

$1 Then shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your | 
doings that were not good, and | 
shall loathe yourselves in your | 
Own sight for your iniquities and | 
for your abominations. | 32 

82 Not for your sakes do I this, 
saith the Lord Gop, be it known 
unto you: be ashamed and con- | 
founded for your own ways, O your ways, O house of Israel. 
house of Is’ra-el. | 88 Thus saith the Lord Gop: In 

83 Thus saith the Lord Gop; In | the day that I cleanse you from 
the day that I shall have cleansed all your iniquities, I will cause 
you from all your iniquities I will the cities to be inhabited, and 
also cause you to dwell in the the waste places shall be 
Cities, and the wastes shall be | 34 builded. And the land that 
builded. | was desolate shall be tilled, 

$4 And the desolate land shall | whereas it was @ desolation in 
be tilled, whereas it lay desolate the sight of all that passed by. 
in the sight of all that passed by. | 35 And they shall say, This land 

35 And they shall say, This land that was desolate is become like 
that was desolate is become like the garden of Eden; and the 
the garden of E’den; and the waste and desolate and ruined 
waste and desolate and ruined cities are fenced and inhabited 
cities are become fenced, and are Then the nations that are left 
inhabited. round about you shall know 

36 Then the heathen that are that I the Lorp have builded 
left round about you shall know the ruined places, and planted 
that 7 the Lorp build the ruined! — that which was desolate: I the 
places, and piant thet that was Lorp have spoken it, and I 
desolate : I the Lord have spoken will do it. 
dt, and I will do #. Thus saith the Lord Gop; For 

87 Thus saith the Lord Gop; I this moreover will I be inquir- 
will yet for this be inquired of by ed of by the house of Israel, to 
the house of Is’ra-el, to do # for do it for them ; I will increase 
them ; I will increase them with them with men likea flock. As 
men like a flock. the *flock for sacrifice, as the 

88 Asthe holy flock,asthe flock! flock of Jerusalem in her ap- 
of Je-ru’sa-lem in her solemn pointed feasts; so shall the 
feasts; so shall the waste cities be waste cities be filled with flocks 
filled with flocks of men: and of men: and they shall know 
they shall know that I am the that I am the Lorp. 

Lorp. i 


10r, do ITwork ® Heb. flock of holy things. 

The American Revisers would use the spellings 
27; would substitute “ grain" for “corn” in verse 
for “ ashamed” in verse 32; and “ Jehovah"’ for “ 
dan Jeboveh” for “ the Lord Gop” throughout. 


Memory verses : 
REVISED VERSION. 


25 And I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you,and yeshall be clean: 
from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I 
cleanse you. A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I 
will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh. And 
I will put my spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgements, and dothem. And 
ye shall dwell in the land that 
I gave to your fathers ; and ye 
shall be my people, and I wiil 
29 be your God. And I will save 
you from all your unclean- 
nesses ; and I will call for the 
corn, and will multiply it, and 
lay no famine upon you. And 
I will multiply the fruit of the 
tree, and the increase of the 
field, that ye shall receive no 
more the reproach of famine 
among the nations. Then shall 
ye remember your evil ways, 
and your doings that were not 
good; and ye shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight 
for your iniquities and for your 
abominations, Not for your 
sake ' do I this, saith the Lord 
Gop, be it known unto you: be 
ashamed and confounded for 


: 25-27.) 





udgment’’ in verse 
“put to shame” 
the Loxgp,” and “the 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 
Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 


house of Jacob for ever ; 
end.—Luke 1 : 33 


and of his kingdom there shall be no 


Lessow Toric: Gifts from the King. 
1. Personal Gifts, vs. 25-27. 
} 2. National Gifts, vs. 28-31, 33, 34. 
| 3. Divine Sympathy, vs. 32, 37, 38. 
| 4. World-wide Fame, vs. 36, 36. 
GoupEn Text: A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
epirit will J puc within you.—Ezek. 36 : 26. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 
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Dany I Home pihteiiaias 


M.—Ezek. 36 : 25-38. Gifts from the King. 
T.—Ezek. 36: 1-15. Israel comforted. 
W.—Ezek. 36 : 16-24. Rejected and restored. 
T.—Jer. 32 : 26-44. Rejected and restored. 
F.—Jer. 31 : 27-37. Israel comforted. 
§.—Isa. 62: 1-12. The glory of Israel. 
§.—Eph. 4: 1-16. Gifts from the King. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PERSONAL GIFTS. 
1, Cleansing: 
From all your filthiness . . . will I cleanse you (25). 
Cleanse me from my sin (Psa. 51 : 2). 
I will cleanse them from all their iniquity (Jer. 33 : 8). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1 John 1: 7). 
ll, New Hearts : 
A new heari also will I give you (26). 
I will give them an heart to know me (Jer. 24 : 7). 
will give them an heart of flesh (Ezek. 11 : 19). 
Make you a new heart and a new spirit (Ezek. 18 : 31). 
ill, The Holy Spirit : 
I will put my spirit within you (27). 
I will put my spirit in you, and ye shall live (Ezek, 37 : twa 
He abideth with you, and shall be in you (John 14 : 17 
The anointing which ye received of him abideth in you ‘a John 2 : 27). 
II. NATIONAL GIFTS. 
1, A Permanent Dwelling-Place : 
Ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers (28). 
Unto thy seed will I give this land (Gen, 12 : 7). 
That thy days may be long upon the land (Exod. 20 : 12). 
Dwell in the land, and follow after faithfulness (Psa. 37 : 3). 
ll. An Abundance of Food: 
I will call for the corn, and will multiply it (29). 
God give thee... plenty of corn and wine (Gen. 27 : 28), 
The valleys also are covered over with corn (Psa, 65 : 13). 
He giveth food to all flesh (Psa. 136 : 25), 
ll, Penitence for Sins : 
Ye shall loathe yourselves ... for pone iniquwities (31). 
They shall confess their nlenaiey (Lev, 26: 
They shall loathe themselves in their own Sixht (Ezek. 6 : 9). 
They proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth (Jonah 3: 5). 
IV. Universal Prosperity : 
The land that was desolate shall be tilled (34). 
He... hath made her wilderness like Eden (Isa, 51 : 3). 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree (Isa. 55 : 18). 
Neither shall thy land any m@e be termed Desolate (Isa. 62: 4). 
III, DIVINE SYMPATHY, 
|. God’s Own Interests Pledged: 
Not for your sake do I this, saith the Lord God (32). 
Not for thy righteousness... dost thou go in (Deut. 9 : 5). 
He saved them for his name’s sake (Psa. 106: 8). 
According to his mercy he saved us (Ti. 3 : 5). 
ll. God’s Own Ear Attentive : 
I will be inquired of .. . to do it for them (37). 
He inclined unto me, and heard — cry ie. ‘ae 1). 
He hath inclined his ear unto me (Psa. 116 
While they are yet speaking, I will hear ica bs : 24). 
i. God’s Own Self Revealed : 
They shall know that I am the Lord (38). 
The Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord (Exod. 7 : 5). 
That ye might know that I am the Lord (Deut. 29 : 6). 
That they should know thee the only true God (John 17 : 
IV. WORLD-WIDE FAME. 
1. Judah’s Blessedness Recognized : 
They shall say, This land.. 
Eden (35). 
Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord (Psa. 33 : 12). 
Yea, happy is the people, whose God is the Lord (Psa. 144 
All nations shall call you happy (Mal, 3 : 12), 
ll, Judah’s Helper Recognized : 
The nations ,. . shall know that I... have builded (36). 


If it had not been the Lord who was on our side (Psa, 124 : 1). 
The Lord hath done great things for them (Psa. 126 : 2). 
He will fall down, . .. declaring that God is among you (1 Cor. 14 : 25). 


— Ye shall be clean.” 


3). 


. is become like the garden of 


: 15). 


Verse 25. 
Cleanness, 
Rs ay 26.—‘‘ A new heart also will I give you.” (1) The natural 
heart; (2) The new heart.—(1) Man’s natural pomseon ; (2) God’s 


gracious gift. 
Verse 27.—"I will pe my spirit pubis you.’ The spirit of God 
ity ; (2) As a disposition ‘akin to God ; (3) As 


(1) As @ source of vita 
the divine Comforter. 

Verse 28.—** Yeshall dwell inthe land.’’ (1) A desirable dwelling- 
place; (2) A perpetual occupation; (3) An unchangeable condition. 

Verse 29.—‘‘4 will... lay no famine upon you.’ (1) Famine as a 
scourge of God: (2) Plenty as-a favor from God. 

Verse 3!.—" Ye shall loathe yourselves.’’ (1) Causes for self-loath- 
ing; (2) Benefits of self-loathing 

Jerse $2.—‘‘ No! for your sake do I this.”’ (2) 
God's high n motives. 

Verse 35.— ‘This land that was desolate is become like the garden 
of Eden.”’ (1) The desolated land; (2) The desolating influences; 
(3) The glorious restoration ; (4) The restoring powers. 

Verse 36.—I the Lord have spoken it, and I will doit.” (1) The 

(1) Ignorance 


(1) Impurity ; (2) Cleansing; (3) 


(1) God's great acts ; 


Lord's words; (2) The Lord’s works. 
Verse 38.— “They shall know that I am the Lord. sag 
of God; (2) Knowledge of God. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE NEW HEART, 
Seeks God (2 Chron. 11 : 16; Ezra a 
Is fixed on God (Psa. 57:7; 112 :7 
Rejoices in God (1 Sam. 2: 1; Zech. A i 7). 
Is upright before God (Psa. 7: 11; : 4). 
Is clean before God (Psa. 51 : 10; te: 4 rA 
Is tender (1 Sam. py 5; 2 Kings 22 : 11). 
Is sincere (Acts 2 ; Heb. 10 : 22). 
Is devoted to God ( al 9:1; 119: 10, B9, 145). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


HistoricaL Crrcumstances.—Ezekiel was one of the 
Jewish exiles in Chaldea, carried away in the days of Jehoia- 
chin (Ezek. 1: 1). According to the dates given in the 
book itself, his prophetic activity began in the fifth year of 
his captivity, and continued to the twenty-fifth year; that is, 
the fourteenth year after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Precepinc Propuecies—Chapters 1-24, uttered from the 


: 10). 





fitth to the asia 9 year of thie captivity of Ezekiel, deal with 
the approaching fall of Jerusalem, as a punishment for the 
sins of the nation, the closing chapter announcing tht the 
siege had begun. The prophet’s wife dies, but he is biddea 
to keep silent until the city has fallen. Chapters 25-32 con- 
tain prophecies of judgment upon foreign nations. The order. 
here is not strictly chronological, chaptere26 being dated just 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and chapters 29-32, which 
are against Egypt, six months before that event. Chapter 33 
relates how the prophet’s mouth was opened just before tidings 
came of the fall of Jerusalem. Chapter 34 tells of the resto- 
ration of Jehovah’s flock, and chapters 35 and 36 of the 
restoration of the land to the Lord’s people, when his honor 
has been vindicated among the nations. The gift of a new 
heart is part of the process by which Jehovah will be sancti- 
fied through his people before all the nations, 

Tiwe.—The date of the prophecy is probably shortly: after 
that given in chapter 32, the last month of the twelfth year 
of the captivity of Ezekiel. But authorities differ as to the 
year, according to our reckoning. The usual chronology 
places the first captivity in B. C. 599, and the fall of Jerusa- 
lem in B. C. 588. Driver and others give B. C. 597 and 586 
as the dates, The prophecy will therefore be placed4in B.C. 
587, or as late as B. C, 584. 

OvttinE.—The Lord promiseg to cleanse his people, to 
give them a new heart, to put his spirit within them, and to 
restore them to their own land, as his people (vs. 25-28). In 
the land abundant increase is promised, leading them to 
repentance (vs, 29-31). This the Lord promises, for his own 
sake, not for their doings (v. 32). The restoration and bless- 
ing thus promised will make the nations know that the Lord 
has done it (vs. 33-36). But for this the Lord will be in- 
quired of; the result will be abundant increase, and the 
restored and increased Pitted shall know the Lord. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 25.—And Iwill sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean: The prophet Ezekiel was of priestly descent 
(Ezek. 1 :'3), and there is much in his prophecies to remind 
us of this fact, particularly in the frequent allusions which 
they contain to the ceremonial institutions. Such an allu- 
sion is evident in the opening words of this verse. Cere- 
monial defilement resulting from the leprosy or from contact 
with a dead body was removed by sprinkling the person so 
defiled. The leper was to be sprinkled with pure running 
water, mingled with the blood of a bird killed over it by the 
priest (Lev. 14: 5-7). The ashes of a heifer slain by the 
priest were mingled with the water sprinkled upon persons 
or things which had touched a corpse (Num. 19; 17-19), 
This ritual service is here employed by the prophet to repre- 
sent spiritual cleansing. The application of water to cleanse 
away ceremonial defilement was a symbol of the cleansing 
which the soul must undergo, if it is to be made clean and 
pure in the sight of God.—From all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you: This clause is explanatory of 
the preceding, and shows the nature of the cleansing referred 
to. It is from all the filthiness of sin. Sin defiles the soul, 
and makes it foul and repulsive in the sight of God and all 
holy beings. And of the sins to which the children of Israel 
were addicted, the idolatry to which they were so prone was 
the most dishonoring and offensive to God, and the most de- 
grading to themselves. It is for that reason singled out for 
special mention here. Athd it is noteworthy that this idola- 
trous tendency was absolutely cured by the exile. 

Verse 26.—A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: The promise is that they shall not only 
be freed from the defilement incurred by their past sins, their 
guilt removed, and pardon granted, but they shall be inwardly 
renewed, a new nature shall be given them. In other words, 
they shall be regenerated, born again. Their rational, intel- 
lectual, and moral faculties remain; but the perversion to 
which they have been subjected is removed. The blindness 
of mind, which prevented the apprehension and acceptance 
of spiritual truth, is cured ; spiritual sight is granted to them, 
and they see everything in a new light. Their affections 
heretofore set upon forbidden objects are now turned toward 
God and divine things; they delight in the law of the Lord 
after the inward man.—And I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh: The ob- 
duracy of their former state, which was unsusceptible to 
heavenly influences, which was indifferent to sacred things, 
and refused to yield to the commands and expostulations of 
the divine word, shall by God’s grace be exchanged for a sen- 
sitive heart which is aroused to discern the magnitude and 
the excellence of the things of God, is drawn by the sweet- 
ness of his promises, and feels the power of those constraining 
motives which proceed from the love and grace of Christ. 

Verse 27.—And I will put my spirit within you: The Holy 
Spirit of God, whose office it is not only to regenerate, but to 
sanctify, shall take up his permanent abode within them, as 
a teacher, a guide, and a helper.—And cause you to walk in 





my statutes: These shall be the constant rule of their life. 
Seeing the law of God to be holy and good, approving most 
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heartily of all its requirements, they strive after conformity 
with them, and by divine grace they are enabled ‘to make 
continual progress in this direction. They do not merely 
put forth occasional and spasmodic efforts, they are not satis- 
fied with a partial obedience to the divine law, complying 
with some of its commands and neglecting others, but they 
daily and persistently walk in his statutes.—And ye shall keep 
my judgements, and do them: God's law is called his statutes, 
as its requirements are fixed and determined ; it is called his 
judgments, as it is just and right, and is the rule by which 
his judicial decisions are governed. 

Verse 28.—And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your 
futhers: Those whom Ezekiel addressed were in exile“in a 
land of strangers. But it is here promised that they shall 
be brought back again, and, forsaking the sins which had 
been the cause of their captivity, they shall faithfully adhere 
to God’s true service, and shal! thenceforward possess in peace 
and security the land which had been promised and given to 
their fathers. This looks beyond the partial fulfilment which 
took place at the end of the Babylonish captivity. They 
then came back, and they were for a long period kept in 
secure possession of the promised land. But when their long- 
expected Messiah came to his own, and his own received him 
not, the kingdom of God was taken from them, and they were 
once more driven from the land of their fathers. Jerusalem 
is no longer the place where the Father must be worshiped ; 
and Canaan has no longer the exclusive prerogative of being 
the Lord's land. The outward form is changed, the substance 
remains the same. That which gave its value to the promise 
of Canaan in the eyes of the prophet and of all God’s be- 
lieving people, was that it was a pledge of God’s presence and 
favor. ‘ But now they that worship the Father can worship 
him equally everywhere in spirit and in truth.—And ye sh ll 
be my people, and I will be your God: This is the essence of 
the promise of which the possession of Canaan was but the 
transitory form. To be God’s people, under his protection 
and care, acknowledged and befriended by him as his, and to 
have God as our God, all his glorious and immutable perfec- 
tions engaged on our behalf, his wisdom consulting for us, his 
goodness providing for us,.his power controlling all things so 
that they work together for our highest welfare, himself our 
shield, and our exceeding great reward,—what is there to be 
possessed or imagined beyond this ? 

Verse 29.—And I will save you from all your uncleannesses : 
Men are not saved in their sins, but from their sins, as well 
as from their frightful consequences.—And I will call for the 
corn, and will multiply it, and lay no famine upon you: Abun- 
dant harvests and fruitful seasons, as stated in this clause, 
and further expanded in verse 30, are among the blessings 
promised by Moses to the people in the land of Canaan, if 
they would walk in the Lord’s statutes, and keep his com- 
mandments and do them (Lev. 26 : 3-5). Godliness hath the 
promise of the life which now is and of that which is to 
come (1 Tim. 4: 8). Temporal prosperity is not always con- 
ducive to true welfare. But he who ha® learned to be con- 
tent in the lot where God’s wisdom and goodness have placed 
him, and has in his heart the assurance of God’s love, is the 
richest of men (Prov. 10 : 22). 

Verse 31.—Then shall ye remember your evil ways, and your 
doings that were not good : The experience of God’s abounding 
mercy makes our ingratitude and sin seem baser and mare 
inexcusable.—And ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight 
for your iniquities and for your abominations : The assurance of 
forgiveness does not diminish, but deepens, penitence. It is 
when the child of God takes his station by the cross, and sees 
the price which has been paid for his pardon, and comes to 
some apprehension of the amazing love of which he is the 
subject, that he learns to abhor himself, and to repent in 
dust and ashes. 

Verse 32.—Not for your sake do I this, saith the Lord Jeho- 
vah, be it known unto you.: It is not because you have merited 
snch treatment, that God deals so kindly with you, and be- 
stows such unnumbered tokens of his goodness and love. It 
is all of his grace and mercy.— Be ashamed and confounded for 
your ways, O house of Israel: Every fresh gift of his bounty 
deepens our sense of unworthiness, and increases our mortifi- 
cation that we could have acted as we have done toward one 
who is so supremely good and kind. 

Verses 33-36.—The prophet sets before the exiles, to whom 
he speaks, a picture of the land as it shall be when they are 
restored to it, after they have been cleansed from their 
iniquities. Its cities shall be rebuilt and inhabited again; 
its waste and desolate lands shall be tilled again; it shall 
possess a beauty and fertility like that of the garden of Eden, 
and.the change shall be such as to evidence to all around that 
it is the Lord’sdoing. Such a change Palestine did indeed ex- 
perience after the exile was over and the people returned 
again to theirown land. But this was only a foretaste of 
what the Lord had in reserve for his people, a preliminary 
fulfilment of what is really involved in this prophecy. It 


looks forward to the day when they shall be cleansed from all 
their iniquities, and when all that Canaan foreshadowed shall 
be accomplished,—when all that Divine love has devised, 
and Almighty power can execute, shall be brought to pass in 
the heavenly paradise and the celestial city. —J Jehovah have 
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spoken it, and I will doit: No higher assurance could be given 
of its certain accomplishment, than that the Lord has spoken 
it. He has the power, and his word cannot fuil. 
Verse 37.—Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: For this moreover 
will I be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them: The 
promises of God are the sure basis of acceptable prayer. He 
who believes in the certainty of their fulfilment, instead of 
becoming listless and indifferent, will be stirred up to pray 
and labor fonwhat he knows to be in accordance with the 
will of God. The future triumph of Christ’s kingdom is 
sure, but it will not take place unless importunate petitions 
are offered and earnest and zealous work is done by his faith- 
ful followers.—J will increase them with men like a flock: Dense 
masses of men shall occupy the regions now depopulated. 
Verse 38.—As the flock of Jerusalem in her appointed feasts : 
According to 2 Chronicles 35 : 7-9, upwards of thirty-seven 
thousand lambs were sacrificed at the passover of Josiah, and 
in later times the numbers were vastly increased. These 
thronging flocks are used by way of illustration to set forth 
the immense numbers with which the cities that then lay 
waste should be filled.— And they shall know that I am Jehovah : 
His power and his faithfulness would be evidenced by the 
magnificence of the results which he should bring to pass. 





Princeton Theological S.minary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D,, LL.D. 


The news of the fall of Jerusalem reached the Jewish set- 
tlements on the Khabour—a river of Mesopotamia, flowing 
mainly south, and falling into the Euphrates at Carchemish, 
the capital 8f the great Hittite empire of early days, Ninevch 
lying about a hundred and thirty miles east of the middle of 
its course—about five months after the city had been taken. 

Now, for the fir-t time, after an enforced silence of years, 
Ezekiel was free to speak, the fulfilment of his predictions 
silencing his opponents. The remnant left in Judea still 
hoped to re-establish the state, but they speedily sank into 
anarchy and violence, culminating in the murder of Gede- 
liah, the Chaldean governor, and the flight of the be-t ofgthe 
people to Egypt. No hope of the restoration of the land 
could be expected from such a source (Ezek. 33 : 24-29). 
Meanwhile those round the prophet crowded to hear him, 
but only from curiosity. Insincere and obdurate, they lis- 
tened with affected interest, only to disregard and forget. 
Yet he felt assured of better days, and a return of the nation 
to itsown land; but for this a higher moral tone among them 
was needed, 

He first, therefore, reminded them once more of his obliga- 
tion, as a true prophet, to expose their shortcomings, that 
they might escape further judgment, assuring them that God 
Thad no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but desired that 
he should turn from his way ayd live (Ezek. 33: 1-11). If fk 
good man turned to sin, the lapse was fatal; if the wicked 
turned to what was just and right, he would live. 
low were warned with equal fidelity. 

Asin Oriental communities generally, the officials of every 
rank weresadly corrupt. Shepherds of the people, they sought 
the wool, and cared nothing for the sheep. But God, said the 
prophet, would come against them, and require his flock at 
their hand. Scattered in heathen lands, he would gather his 
exiles, and lead them back to the mountains of Israel; and 
there, instead of the worthless kings and underlings they had 
had, He himself would be their God, and his servant David 
their prince. They would thenceforth dwell in peace and 
safety in their own land, the rains falling in their season, the 
trees and the fields yielding their fruit, national freedom 
secure, all enemies humbled,-and prosperity filling every 
heart with gladness (Ezek. 34 : 1-31). 

Edom, the hereditary enemy of Israel, had gloried in the 
fall of Jerusalem, and ‘had taken an eager part in bringing it 
about, but would now be made waste and desolate, after being 
driven from the part of Judea which it for the time-held, so 
that no more fear would be felt on its account. Its towns 
would be laid in ruins, and its mountains filled with slain 
(Ezek. 35; 36: 1-7). But while their foes would drain the 
cup of sorrow which they had forced Israel to drink, God 
would exceedingly bless his own land, to which he had led 
back the nation from Babylon. 

In the rest of the thirty-sixth chapter he thus speaks: 
“But ye, O mountains of Israel, shall shoot forth your ver- 
dure, and yield your fruits to my people Israel; for they 
shall soon come [from exile}. For behold, I am for you, and 
will turn tq you, and ye shall be plowed and sown. And I 
will increase men on you, even all the house of Israel, and 
the towns will be inhabited, and the ruins rebuilt. And I 
will increase cattle as well as men on you, and they will mul- 
tiply and be fruitful ; and I will settle you as in your former 
times, and will even do better by you than in your earlier 
days; and thus shall ye know that I am Jehovah. I will 
make men—my people Israel—walk on you; and they will 
possess you, and you will be their inheritance, and you willno 
more be left without men [O land of Israel]. 
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“Thus says the Lord God: ‘Because they say to you, 
“Thou, land, devoarest up men, and hast made thy peoples 






childless,” therefore thou shalt no longer do so,’ saith Jeho- 
vah. Nor will I cause you to bear the shame of the heathen 
any more, nor the reproach of the peoples; nor wilt thou 
cause thy children to stumble any more, saith the Lord. 

“ Moreover, the word of the Lord came unto me, saying: 
Son of man, when Israel dwelt in their own land, they de- 
filed it by their doings, and their conduct was utterly vile in 
my eyes. For this cause I poured out my wrath on them, 
for the blood they had shed in their land, and for their foul 
idolatry. And I scattered them among the heathen, and. 
they were dispersed through the countries, I judged them 
according to their way and their acts.’ Israel had thus 
brought its exile on itself by its sins, but the heathen im- 
puted their calamities to the weakness of their God, and thus 
profaned the Divine name. 

“ But when they were carried to heathen lands, they made 
my holy name to be dishonoured; for men said of them, 
These are the people of Jehovah, and yet they are driven 
out of his land. But now I must vindicate my holy name 
thus discredited. Their deliverance from Babylon would be 
due to no merit of theirs, but for God’s own honor. There- 
fore say to the house of Israel, Thus says the Lord: I do this 
not for your sakes, but for my holy name’s sake, which you 
have caused to be dishonored among the heathen, I shall, 
therefore, vindicate my great name,that the heathen may 
know that I am Jehovah, when I shall show myself holy in 
you [by keeping my covenant with you] before their eyes, 
For I will take you out from among the heathen, and gather 
you from all countries, and bring you again to your own land.” 

But the old relations of God with them could not be restored 
till they turned sincerely to his service, and this change of 
heart must come from God himself. From him alone could 
that grace flow, which could wash away the past, and secure 
a nobler life for the future. They had trusted in rites and 
forms, but these were worthless in themselves. The true 
religion which God demanded required the love and service 
of their hearts, “And that you may be cleansed from your 
sins I will [as it were] sprinkle clean water [the symbol of 
my purifying grace] on you, and cleanse you from all your 
filthiness and idolatry. And I will give you a new heart, 
and put a new spirit within you; and will take away your 
stony heart, and give you a heart of flesh. And I will put 
my spirit in you, and thus cause you to walk in my statutes 
and keep my laws. And you shall dwell [as a people thus 
purified] in the land I gave to your fathers, and ye shall be 
my people and I will be your God.” 

The grace of God would henceforth keep them from turn- 
ing again to their old evil ways, and God would bless their 
country, and crown them with favor. But all this, they must 
remember, was of his free grace, not for their own desert. “I 
will keep you from falling into your old sins, and I will call 
forth corn [out of the earth] and make it yield richly, and 
preserve you from famine, And I will increase the fruit of 
the tree, and the yield of the ground, that the reproach of 
famine be no more cast on you by the heathen. And in 
those days you will remember your evil ways and wrong 
doings, and abhor yourselves for your iniquities and-abomina- 
tions. But be it known unto you, that it is not for your sakes 
I do this, says the Lord ; be ashamed and blush for your ways, 
O house of Isreel. 

“Thus says the Lord, When I have cleansed you from all 
your iniquities, I will cause you to dwell in your towns and 
rebuild the ruins. And the land now desolate will be tilled 
again,—the land that now lies desolate before all that pass 
by. And then will men say, ‘This land, once desolate, is 
become like the garden of Eden; the forsaken and ruined 
towns are walled round and inhabited.” Then the heathen, 
left round you, will know that I, Jehovah, did all this; I 
have said it, and will do it. Thus says the Lord, I will yet 
be sought [in prayer] by the house of Israel to do this for 
them, [and in answer to their supplications] I will increase 
them with men like a flock,—like the flock for the holy offer- 
ings, the flock at Jerusalem in the time of her feasts; her 
towns now deserted will be filled with flocks of men, and all 
shall know that I am Jehovah.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE HOLY NATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This great prophecy had but a partial fulfilment, though 
a real one, in the restored Israel. The land was given 
back, the nation was multiplied, fertility again blessed the 
smiling fields and vineyards, and, best of all, the people were 
cleansed “from all their idols” by the furnace of affliction. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the transformation effected 
by the captivity, in regard to the idolatrous propensities of 
the people. Whereas before it they were always hankering 
after the gods of the nations, they came back from Babylon 
the resolute champions of monotheism, and never thereafter 
showed the smallest inclination for what had before been so 
irresistible. 

But the fulness of Ezekiel’s prophecy is not realized until 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the new covenant is brogght to pass. 








Nor does the state of the militant church on earth exhaust it 
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Fnture glories gleam through the words. They have a 
“springing accomplishment” in the Israel of the restoration, 
a fuller in the New Testament church, and their ultimate 
realization in the New Jerusalem, which shall yet descend to 
be the bride, the Lamb's wife. The principles involved in 
the prophecy belong to the region of purely spiritual religion, 
and are worth pondering, apart from any question of the 
place and manner of fulfilment, ; 

First comes the great truth that the foundation, so far as 
concerns the history of a soul or of a community, of all other 
good is Divine forgiveness (v.25). Ezekiel the priest casts 
the promise into ceremonial form, and points to the sprin- 
klings of the polluted under the law, or to the ritual of conse- 
cration to the priesthood. That cleansing is the removal of 
already contracted defilement, especially of the guilt of idola- 
try. It is clearly distinguished from the operation on the 
inward nature which follows; that is to say, it is the promise 
of forgiveness, or of justification, not of sanctification. 

From what deep fountains in the Divine nature that 
“clean water” was to flow, Ezekiel does not know; but we 
have learned that a more precious fluid than water is needed, 
and have to think of him “who came not by water only, 
but by water and blood,” in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of our sins. But the 
central idea of this first promise is that it must be God’s hand 
which sprinkles from an evil conscience. Forgiveness is a 
Divine prerogative. He only can, and he will, cleanse from 
all filthiness, His pardon is universal. The most ingrained 
sins cannot be too black .to melt away from the soul. The 
dye-stuffs of sin are very strong, but there is one solvent 
which they cannot resist. There are no “fast colors” which 
God’s “clean water” cannot move, This cleansing of pardon 
underlies all the rest of the blessings. It is ever the first 
thing needful when a soul returns to God. 

Then follows an equally exclusively Divine act, the imparta- 
tion of a new nature, which shall secure future obedience (vs. 
26, 27). Who can thrust his hand into the depths of man’s 
being, and withdraw one life-principle and enshrine another, 
while yet the individuality of the man remains untouched ? 
God only. How profound the consciousness of universal 
obstinacy and insensibility which regards human nature, apart 
from such renewal, as possessing but a “heart of stone”! 
There are no sentimental illusions about the grim facts of 
humanity here. Superficial views of sin and rose-tinted fan- 
cies about human nature will not admit the truth of the 
Scripture doctrine of sinfulness,-alienation from God, They 
dingnose the disease superficially, and therefore do not know 
how to cure it. The Bible can venture to give full weight to 
the gravity of the sickness, because it knows the remedy. No 
surgery but God’s can perform that operation of extracting 
the stony heart and inserting a heart of flesh. No system 
which cannot do that can do what men want. The gospel 
alone deals thoroughly with man’s ills, 

And how does it effect that great miracle? “TI will put 
my Spirit within you.” The new life-principle is the efllu- 
ence of the Spirit of God, The promise does not merely offer 
the influence of a divine spirit, working on men as from with- 
out, or coming down upon them as an afflatus, but the actual 
planting of God’s Spirit in the deep places of theirs. We fail 
to apprehend the most characteristic blessing of the gospel if 
we do not give full prominence to that great gift of an in- 
dwelling Spirit, the life of our lives, Cleansing is much, but 
is incomplete without a new life-principle which shall keep 
us clean; and that can only be God’s Spirit, enshrined and 
operative within us; for only thus shall we “walk in his 
statutes, and keep his judgments.” When the Lawgiver 
dwells in our hearts, the law will be our delight; and keeping 
it will be the natural outcome and expression of our life, 
which is his life. . 

Then follows the picture of the blessed effects of obedience 
(vs, 28-30). These are cast into the form appropriate to the 
immediate purpose of the prophecy, and received fulfilment 
in the actual restoration to the land, which fulfilment, how- 
ever, was imperfect, inasmuch as the obedience and renewal of 
the people’s hearts were incomplete. These can only be 
complete under the gospel, and, in the fullest sense, only in 
another order than the present. When men fully keep 
God's judgments, they shall dwell permanently in a good 
land. Israel’s hold on its country was its obedience, not its 
prowess. Ourreal hold on even earthly good is the choosing 
of God for our supreme good. In the measure in which we 
can say “Thy law ie within my heart,” all things are ours; 
and we may possess all things while having nothing in the vul- 
gar world’s sense of having. Similarly that obedience, which is 
the fruit of the new life of God’s Spirit in our spirits, is the 
condition of close mutual possession in the blessed reciprocity 
of trust and faithfulness, love bestowing and love receiving, 
by which the quiet heart knows that God is its, and it is 
God’s. If stains and interruptions still sometimes break the 
perfectness of obedience and continuity of reciprocal owner- 
ship, there will be a further cleansing for such sins, “If 
we walk in the light, the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin” (v. 29). ° 

The lovely picture of the blessed dwellers in their good 
land is closed by the promise of abundant harvests from corn 











and fruit-tree ; that is, all that nourishes or delights. The 
deepest truth taught thereby. is that he who lives in God has 
no unsatisfied desires, but finds in him all that can sustain, 
strengthen, and minister to growth, and all that can give 
gladness and delight. If we make God our heritage, we dwell 
secure in a good land; and “the dust of that land is gold,” 
and its harvests ever plenteous. 

Very profoundly and beautifully dogs Ezekiel put as the 
last trait in his picture, and as the upshot of all this cornu- 
copia of blessings, the penitent remembrance of past evils, 
Undeserved mercies steal into the heart like the breath of 
the south wind, and melt the ice. The more we advance in 
holiness and consequent blessed communion with God, the 
more clearly shall we see the evil of our past. Forgiven sin 
looks fur blacker because it is forgiven, Whén we are not 
afraid of sin’s consequences, we see more plainly its sinful- 
ness. When we have tasted God’s sweetness, we think with 
more shame of our ingratitude and folly. If God forgets, the 
more reason for us to remember, our transgressions. The man 
who “ has forgotten that he was purged from his old sins” is 
in danger of finding out that he is not purged from them. 
There is no gnawing of conscience, nor any fearful looking 
for of, judgment in such remembrance, but a wholesome hu- 
mility passing into thankful wonder that such sin is pardoned, 
and such a sinner made God’s friend. 

The deep foundation of all the blessedness is finally laid 
bare (v. 32) as being God’s undeserved mercy. “ For mine 
holy name” (v. 22) is God’s reason. He is his own motive, 
and he wills that the world should know his name,—that is, 
his manifested character,—and understand how loving and 
long-suffering he is. So he wills, not that such knowledge 
adds to his glory, but that it satisfies his love, because it will 
make the men who know his name blessed. The truth that 
God's motive is his own name’s sake may be so put as to be 
hideous and repellent ; but it really proclaims that he is love, 
and that his motive is his poor creatures’ blessing. 

To this great outline of the blessings of the restored nation 
are appended two subsidiary prophecies, marked by the re- 
curring “Thus saith the Lord.” The former of these (vs. 
33-36) deals principally with the new beauty that was to 
clote the land. The day in which the inhabitants were 
cleansed from their sins was to be the day in which the land 
was to be raised from its ruin, Cities are to be rebuilt, the 
ground that had lain fallow and -tangled with briers and 
thorns is to be tilled, and to bloom like Eden, a restored para- 
dise. How far the fulfilment has halted behind the promise, 
the melancholy condition of Palestine to-day may remind us. 
Whether the literal fulfilment is to be anticipated or no seems 
less important than to note that the experience of forgiveness 
(and of the consequent blessings described above) is the pre- 
cursor of this fair picture. Therefore, the Church’s condition 
of growth and prosperity is its realization in the persons of 
its individual members, of pardon, the renewal of the inner 
man by the indwelling Spirit, faithful obedience, communion 
with God, and lowly remembrance of past sins. Where 
churches are marked by such characteristics, they will grow. 
If they are not, all their “evangelistic efforts” will be as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

The second appended prophecy (vs. 37, 38) is that of 
increase of population. The picture of the flocks of sheep for 
sacrifice which thronged Jerusalem at the feasts is given as 
a likeness of the swarms of inhabitants in the “ waste cities.” 
The point of comparison is chiefly the number. One knows 
how closely a flock huddles and seems to fill the road in end- 
less procession. But the destination as well as the number 
comes into view. All these patient creatures, crowding the 
ways, are meant for sacrifices, So the inhabitants of the land 
then shall all yield themselves to God, living sacrifices. The 
first words of our lesson point to the priesthood of all be- 
lievers; the last words point to the sacrifice of themselves 
which they have to offer. 

“For this moreover will I be inquired of by the house of 
Israel.” The blessings promised do not depend dn our merits, 
as we have heard, but yet they will-not be given without our 
co-operation in prayer. God promises, and that promise is 
not a reason for our not asking the gifts from him, but for 
our asking. Faith keeps within the lines of God's promise, 
and prayers which do not foot themselves on a promise are 
the offspring of presumption, not of faith. God “lets him- 
self be inquired of ” for that which is in accordance with his 
will; and, accordant with his will though it be, he will not 
“do it for them,” unless his flock ask of him the accomplish- 
ment of his own word. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


One of the most wonderful of the propheis uttered his 
Divine word only in exile. He had the difficult work to 
revive the courage and faith in God who had so grievously 
afflicted them. The prime essential of the new nation was a 
pure personality in individual lives. “Clean from all filthi- 
ness.” The height of the New Testament ideal stands here 
in the Old. 





Divine power is necessary to do this work. Prophets and 
reformer had tried and failed. But if men will let God work 
in the heart, all things are possibie. Of all thinkable things 
the Spirit in us is most covetable and necessary. All Chri-t’s 
life and power are behind this promise. The function of the 
Spirit in man is (1) to give tenderness, susceptibility, a beart 
of flesh; (2) cause to walk in God’s statutes; (3) fo keep his 
judgments and do them. Without obedience to God there 
can be no true prosperity. Freedom in religion must not 
mean freedom from religion. There is no unrestricted liberty 
in the sea, the stars, or the soul. 

Temporal blessing shall follow (vs. 29-36). Can anything 
be more exquisite than “I will call for the corn, ... and lay 
no famine upon you?” The iteration of blessings is like the 
fugues and repetitions in oratorios. Once telling with one 
set of instruments, or voices, cannot begin to express the 
amazing fulness of meaning. Yet prayer is essential (v. 37). 
God is not willing to do a favor arbitrarily or alone. He 
wants his people as fellow-workers. 

This lesson is an Eden in an accursed world. It is like a 
rift in a stormy sky; as if the angels sang over Babylon as 
over Bethlehem. 

Denver, Colorado. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: 
from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you 
(v. 25). Water is a symbol of cleansing power, but it has no 
power to cleanse the inner man. Only he who made man 
can cleanse man as man, when he is defiled. The comfort of 
this promise of God through his prophet is, that it is God 
himself who is to do the cleansing. And a promise of God 
is as sure as God is, 

A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you (v. 26). He who made the mind and heart can 
renew the mind and heart. And what the sinner really 
wants is a new desire and purpose of life, rather than new 
knowledge concerning life and its duties. Not the recogni- 
tion of the higher in its superiority over the lower, but the 
willingness to accept the higher in preference to the lower, is 
the practical need of the evil-doer. It sounds very pretty to 
say that if you will only show a child or a man how much 
better the right way is than the wrong one, he will be sure 
to choose the right; but you and I know that the wrong way 
has its attractiveness to the ordinary mind because it is the 
wrong way. Unless our*minds and hearts are improved, our 
conduct will not be what it ought to be. 

Ye shall be my people, and I will be your God (v.28). There 
is an inspiration in the thought that we belong to one who is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. We are incited to our best 
doing, and to our noblest aspiring, by the consciousness that 
we stand for one who is good and noble, and in every way 
admirable. This it is that keeps up many a son or daughter, 
many a husband or wife, and many adevoted friend. If there 
is any truth in.a man, it will be stimulated by the sense of 
being worthy of one with whom he is in heart-union, and 
who desires him to be and to do worthily.. What then must 
be the power of the conviction that we belong to God, and 
that God belongs to us! How can we fall or fail, while stayed 
up by this consciousness ! 

I will save you from all your wneleannesses (v. 29). A moral 
uncleanness is a master as well as a peril of him whom it 
possesses. He needs help to escape from its power. Left to 
himself, he will grow weaker and weaker in his struggle 
against it, « At the first he may think it a small matter, and 
be inclined to say that he can turn away from it whenever he 
chooses to; but steadily it wiil tighten its hold on him, and 
at the last he is powerless to save himself from its destroying 
control. It is to those who realize their helplessness against 
the moral uncleannesses—in habits of appetite, of conduct, of 
speech, and of thought—that have mastered and now imperil 
them, that the word of God brings comfort and hope in its 
assurance :*‘ I will save you from all your uncleannesses,” 

Then shall ye remember your evil ways, and your doings that 
were not good; and ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight 
for your inigqnities and for your abominations (v.31). No one 
can think worse of a man for his sins and his uncleannesses 
than the man will think of himself, when he comes to see 
them as they are; and nothing can be sadder for a man than 
to have only the memories of a misspent life, with no hope of 
an escape from a continuance in the same line of evil doing 
and being. A man who had been befriended and cared for 
under peculiar circumstances, by one who trusted him ata 
conscious risk to himself, was guilty of the grossest betrayal 
of the confidence of his benefactor. When at last the facts in 
the case came out, the wretched misdoer said to the man 
whom he had wronged: “I know just what I’ve done, and 
how it must seem to you. But there’s one thing I tell 
you,—you can’t despise or hate me for it as I despise and 
hate myself.” Hell itself is the uncleansed memory of one’s 
sins and their meannesses. 

They shall know that I am the Lord (vy. 38). It is a great 
thing to know that God is the Lord. Many have heard that 
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God is the Lord, and many believe that God is the Lord; but 
not so many know this fact as a fact, and have the infinite 
gain of such knowledge. To know God as he is, in his love, 
in his fatherliness, in his motherliness, in his unfailing friend- 
ship, is to have peace and joy and eternal life. “ And this is 
life eternal,” says the Son of God, “that they should know 
thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.” 


Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. * 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


After you have dealt with the facts about the prophet and 
his times, go on and ask the class the question, Why were 
Israel and Judah in captivity? The underlying cause was 
their own sin. To the secular observer it seemed that the 
reason of their captivity was that stronger nations than-they 
had come up against them. This wastrue. But there was 
a deeper cause than that; for God had promised them that 
if they would be very courageous to obey all the command- 
ments that he gave them by the hand of Moses, they should 
never be thus brought low. It was only because they had 
given themselves over to idolatry, and all manner of iniquity, 
that God had given them over into the hands of their ene- 
mies. Assyria and Babylon might have been ever so power- 
ful, yet they could not have prevailed over God’s people had 
they only followed the Lord their God. He who delivered 
them from Egypt was perfectly competent to deliver them 
from Nebuchadrezzar, if he had chosen to do so. But their 
sins had separated him from them, and so their enemies 
gained victory after victory, and at last they were carried 
into the land of their captivity. 

Now, suppose that God had merely replaced them in their 
own Iand, they still being as full of wickedness as they had 
been before. Would it have been any real benefit to them? 
Would they have been any better able to resist the next 
heathen conqueror? Surely not. It would merely have 
been a repetition of the old story. God knew that, and 
Ezekiel knew it also, What Israel and Judah needed was 
not anything outward. It was an inward change, such as 
would make a radically different people of them. And this 
change the prophet says God will one day perfect in his peo- 
ple. Ezekiel in this lesson speaks of a change of heart which 
shall be followed by a total change of outward circumstances. 
But the inward change shall precede the outward. 

Was this prophecy ever fulfilled? Yes, partially. When 
Judah came back from the captivity, she utterly abandoned 
all her idolatry, and from that day to this has been free from 
at least that one sin. But this prophecy has not yet been 
completely fulfilled. It is still in the future. But the day is 
surely coming when Israel shall see clearly the things that 
make for her peace. Then shall return that temporal pros- 
perity of which the prophet speaks in this lesson. 

Now, all this has a moral for us in tkese later days. The 
underlying principles of God’s dealings with men are the 
same from age to age. In the time of Ezekiel that question 
which most called for solution was “the problem of the cap- 
tivity.” But each age and nation has its own “ problem” to 
solve. Look at these “problems.” Just now in Russia it is 
the “starvation problem.” And a great one that is! In 
Continental Europe it has long been the “ problem of the 
standing army.” And everywhere there is the “labor prob- 
lem.” Yes, sin is the greatest propounder of “ problems” in all 
the world. It produces them, but cannot solve them. Before 
these “ problems” ean be solved, their causes must be ascer- 
tained and removed. What is the cause of the “starvation 
problem” in Russia? In large measure it arises from the 
tyrannical government under which that people live, and the 
ignorance and subordination to drink that have long been Rus- 
sia’s curse. This problem will not be solved till the causes 
are removed, What is the cause of the “standing-army prob- 
lem”? Human jealousy and greed. Till that ceases, the prob- 
lem will remain to be solved. What is the cause of the 
universal “labor problem”? Nothing less than the wrongness 
of men’s hearts. Deep, deep down in men’s inward nature lie 
all the causes of these “ problems” that they are groaning over, 
and trying so vainly to solve.. Take this labor problem. Sup- 
pose that to all men there were to come to-morrow a trebling 
of income. Would that solve the problem? It would change 
it, but it would not solve it. If to-morrow each man in all this 
world could be made rich at a stroke, would that cause this 
problem to cease from annoying mankind? Not at all; forthe 
drunkard would only have more means to satisfy his appetite, 
and the spendthrift would only accelerate his pace alittle. In 
a year the whole thing would be as bad as ever. Righteous 
legislation can do something, but only because it is righteous, 
and has righteous people to carry it out. If God should give 
to New York City a perfect code of laws, it would do it no 
good, unless there wer* men here with good hearts to carry 
it out. 

So we see that what the world is perishing for is not more 
armies or more laws, or more of anything merely earthly, but 
more righteousness. That, and that only, can ameliorate the 
woes of humanity. Now, this is just what Ezekiel is talking 
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about in this lesson. And this is what we in this later day 
should busy ourselves about more than about anything else 
in all the world. To have the law of God written in our 
hearts would at once solve all these vexed “problems ;” and 
there. is nothing else in all the wide world tha will solve them. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


One lesson only from the Book of Ezekiel. Shall we think 
it too difficult for little children, and say, with a noted teacher, 
“Tt is useless to try to make this six months’ lessons interest- 
ing to children’s classes”? Figurative and mysterious as 
some of the chapters of Ezekiel would be to a child, if a 
selection from his words can teach the need of repentance, 
the promise of forgiveness, and that God will change the 
heart, then let us make haste to impress such words, before 
the tender hearts we now can reach have become skeptical 
and stony. The aim of every teacher should be to teach 
saving truth and living grace through a Saviour who was 
both example and atonement, using the history of the past 
and the words of apostles and prophets as they show God’s 
loving plan of salvation. Following the selections from 
Isaiah, the evangelical prophet who foretold a coming 
Saviour, of Jeremiah, who grieved for sin and showed its 
punishment, comes this lesson, with its promise of a new 
heart to those who will repent and forsake sin. 

Ezekiel—We have now the words of another prophet and 
priest. Where did Jeremiah live when he preached and 
warned the people of what would come upon them because of 
their sins? Ezekiel was a priest, and had lived in Jerusa- 
lem; but he was carried away, with many other captives, 
twelve years before the city was destroyed. Then he lived 
by a river side, among his captive countrymen, and taught 
them as God showed him todo. One morning a messenger 
came to Ezekiel. He had escaped in the time of fear and 
ruin, when Nebuchadrezzar’s army had broken in the walls of 
Jerusalem. The man made his way to the captives by the 
Chebar River, and found Ezekiel, to whom he told the dread- 
ful news. Word passed from one to another: “Jerusalem 
has fallen! Judah is destroyed!” 

Words of Hope-—How they mourned for their beloved 
city! And then Ezekiel began to speak messages of comfort 
and peace to his fellow-captives. He told them that the 
Lord said he would watch and guide them; that, as a good 
shepherd seeks out the lost sheep, so he would seek and find 
his peoplé that had been scattered in the dark day. He 
promised to feed them on good pastures, and bring them again 
to their fold on the high mountains of Israel. The Lord said 
to them, by the mouth of Ezekiel, “I will seek that which 
was lost, and bring again that which was driven away.” Does 
not that remind you of the One who said, “I am the good 
Shepherd”? Whom did Jesus say he had come “to seek 
and to save”? Why had the people of Israel been so scat- 
tered ? 

From Your Idols—Would the Lord bring them back as one 
great flock, or would he know each one? Would they repent 
of the sins which made them captives? The Lord said, “ Ye 
shall remember your own evil ways, and your doings that 
were not good.” He reminded them that when they dwelt in 
their own land, they worshiped other gods and served idols 
like the heathen, Could they chaage their own hearts and 
lives? The Lord said he had pity on them, and would give 
them his Spirit, a new Spirit within them, and he would 
cleanse them of their sin of idol worship. 

A New Heart.—Would it be of any use to try and live bet- 
ter lives if the same wicked heart was within? What is the 
promise of our golden text? Sin makes the heart so cold 
and unfeeling, so hard, that it is called a stony heart. But 
with a new spirit it will be changed to become loving, kind, 
gentle,—as different from a wicked heart as warm flesh and 
life is unlike a solid, hard stone. 

Home Again.—Think of the joy of those stricken captives 
when they heard Ezekiel say, in the words they knew the 
Lord gave him to say, ‘‘ Ye shall dwell in the land that I 
gave to your fathers, and ye shall be my people.” Not to be 
the slaves of Nebuchadrezzar always, not servants or wan- 
derers, but back in tHe old home-land, once more worship- 
ing the Lord who had led them, and walking together in 
his ways. 

The Garden of Eden.—The Lord showed Ezekiel how to 
teach in picture-lessons, to help the people understand. They 
all knew of the beauty of the land which was given to their 
fathers; for even the little children, who never saw it, had 
heard of the vineyards and the fields, the flocke feeding in 
green pastures, and the plenty for all. They knew, too, how 
war came; how they were taken captive. They had heard 
with fear how Jerusalem was shut up with famine, death, and 
ruin; how the walls were broken down and desolate. Ezekiel 
had a bright picture to give them. They were to dwell inthe 
city, built again; the fields around, that had been idle, 
were to be planted once more; the trees and vineyards to 





bear an abundance of fruit, There should be such plenty 


and beauty that the travelers who passed back and forth 
would say, “This land that was desolate is become like 
the garden of Eden.” Was there any room to doubt all 
this? How well the Lord knows our fearful hearts! Did 
it not seem too good news to be true,—too glad to come 
to those homesick, weary ones? It was all sure; for the 
Lord repeated, “I the Lord have spoken it, and I will do it.” 
Will he not as surely give every promised blessing? Héis 
as ready to give his own Spirit, and a new, clean heart, to 
each little child, as he was to restore and forgive his wander- 
ing people. Had they nothing to do to secure the blessing 
promised ? 

Prayer Answered.—They were told to pray, to pray and 
keep on asking for forgiveness, and the answer should be in 
new hearts, happy, busy homes, and holy, joyful service. 

What can a child learn from Ezekiel’sapicture-lessons ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CaNON OF DURHAM, 





“T Witt SprinKLE CLEAN WATER UPON You, AND YE 
SHALL BE CLEAN.”—The idea of the connection of the purifi- 
cation from physical and spiritual. pollution is natural and 
universal. In the warmer and sub-tropical climates of Asia 
and Africa this connection is probably even closer than in more 
northern latitudes; and hence the universality of ablutions 
and washings in every systematizedreligion, ancient or modern. 
Symbolical purification was even among the chosen people far 
earlier in. its origin than the Mosaic law. When Jacob 
returned from Padan Aram with the family that he had 
acquired there, in bidding them put away their strange gods 
he commands them to be clean; that is, to wash or bathe, as 
it is explained in the Mishna, Aben Ezra interpreting it as 
baptism. So, before the delivery of the Ten Commandments, 
the people were to wash their clothes and sanctify themselves, 
Although every ceremonial defilement by the law required 
purification by the symbolical washing with water, in later 
times the rabbis still further amplified and extended the 
injunctions. This multiplication of ceremonial washings is not 
only frequently alluded to in the New Testament, but is con- 
tinually mentioned in later Jewish writings. The belief in the 
expiatory power of symbolic washing can be traced far farther 
back than the Mosaic dispensation. The Egyptian priests, 
Herodotus tells us, bathed in cold water twice every day and 
twice every night before performing any sacred office, So, 
too, bathing yas indispensible before sacrificing both among 
the Greeks and Romans: and even before the offering of any 
solemn prayer, as one of their poets says, ‘That thou mayst 
pray with holy hands, dip thy head twice and thrice in the 
flowing stream.” The candidates for initiation into the Elu- 
sinian mysteries were first purified by bathing in the sea. In 
all existing Oriental religions, symbolical lustration has a 
prominent place. The bathing in sacred streams or holy 
fountains is of the very essence of Hindooism; and we know 
the place that Gunga, the sacred Ganges, occupies in their 
system. The Booddhist temple, whether in China or Japan, 
has its sacred well, if not its holy stream, for the purification 
of the worshipers, who dip their fingers into the holy water 
as habitually as the peasant who enters a Romish church. 
But it is amongst Mohammedans that the symbolical sprin- 
kling is most universally practiced. The compiler of the 
Koran seems to have incorporated in his system all the tradi- 
tions of the Jewish rabbi; for not only all religious rites and 
ceremonies are required to be prefaced by sprinkling with 
water, but also the repetition of the formal prayers at the 
different times of day, and many domestic usages demand the 
same. As illustrating the pure symbolism of the ceremony, 
we may mention that Mohammed allows the wandering Arab 
or the traveler in theedesert to use sand instead of water when 
the latter is precious, The spiritual significance of all these 
washings is well grasped by the Psalmist when he says, “ I 
will wash mine hands in innocency, and so will I compass 
thine altar,” as their utter worthlessness as a mere form is 
shown by the vain washing of his hands by Pilate, when he 
declared himself innocent of the blood of Jesus. 

The College, Durham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Tue Proruet.—What was Ezekiel’s station, and where 
did he prophesy? (Ezek. 1:3.) When was he taken cap- 
tive? (2 Kings 24: 14-16; Ezek.1:2.) For how long, at 
the least, did he prophesy? (Ezek. 1:2; 29:17.) How did 
he rank among the captives? (Ezek. 8:1; 14:1; 20:1, 
etc.) What alone is known of his personal history ? (Ezek. 
8:1; 24: 15-18.) What are the diverse characters of the 
three divisions of his book? (Ezek. 1-24; 25-32; 33-48.) 

2. Tux Oxip Sins Gone (v. 25).—To what fime does the 
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prophet refer? (Ezek. 36: 24.) Why does Ezekiel mention 
this sprinkling? (Num. 8:7; 19:13.) What does it typify? 
(Heb, 10: 22.) What was the “ filthiness” of the exiles? 
(Ezek, 33 ; 24-28.) How far only did the exile purify the 
Jews from idolatry? (Matt. 15 : 7-20.) Why could they not 
return uncleansed? How far was the cleansing God’s work, 
ang how far their own ? : 

3. THe New Spreir Come (v. 26).—What is the differ- 
ence, if any, between “the new heart” and “the new spirit” ? 
What did Christ teach about the new heart? (John3:8; 5:40.) 
How may a heart become stone? (Mark 6:52; John 12: 40; 
Heb, 3: 13.) Why must all obtain this new heart? (John 
3:3; Gal. 6:3.) What are some of the miseries that come 
from the heart of stone? 

4. Wirn Ricghreovusness (v. 27).—With what loving ful- 
ness did Christ enlarge this thought of the new heart? (John 
14; 23; 15:4.) Why need.we not consider our righteous- 
ness, but only God’s indwelling ?, (John 15: 5-8.) How may 
we know whether we are “walking in his statutes”? (Jer. 
10: 23; 2 Thess. 3:5; John 14:6.) 

5. Wirn Restoration (v. 28).—With the new heart, 
what would matter the land? (Rev. 1: 9,10.) When only 
is it a blessed thing to dwell in our fathers’ land? (Heb. 11: 
9,10.) Why would not God be their God any way, without 
the changed heart? (Matt. 6:24.) Of what else may we be 
sure, if we are sure that God is our God ? 

6. Wiru PLEnty (vs, 29, 30).—How does God “ call” the 
forces of nature? (Psa. 147: 4; Job 38.) With what meas- 
ure of justice is want made a reproach to a nation? (Psa. 
87 : 25.) How is God’s honor involved in the honor of his 
people? (John 13 : 31, 52; Isa. 37:20.) Yet why is it that 
his people are sometimes so oppressed ? (Eccl. 7 : 3.) 

7. Wrrn Humiviry (vs. 31, 32).—Why is it best that re- 
pentance should not bring forgetfulness? (Isa, 51; 1, 3.) 
What ghould keep this sin-loathing from becoming asceti- 
cism ? (Gen. 1: 27.) What spirit is God's boynty likely to 
raise in us? (Dan. 4:30.) If not “for their sakes,” why did 
God restore them? (Jas. 1 : 18.) 

8. Wirn Comrorr (ve. 33-35).—Why could not the res- 
toration and cleansing go on together? Why is the Holy 
Land now desolate? (John 19: 15; Luke 19: 424 Where, 
then, is this prophesied Eden? (Luke 10; 1, 6-9.) How 
would a map showing the areas of comfort confirm Chris- 
tianity ? ' 

9. To Gon's Honor (v.36).—For what reason only would 
God care that the heathen should know? How is thanks- 
giving a missionary agency ? 

10. By Prayer (vs. 37, 38).—When dogs God reject 
prayer? (Ezek. 14:3; 20: 3,31.) Why does he condition 
his gifts upon prayer? How is the prayer itself one of the 
noblest of gifts? Why would many flocks be driven to Jeru- 
salem “in her appointed feasts” ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Where and when did Ezekiel prophesy? 2. What 
gift did God, through his prophet, promise his people? 
(golden text.) 3. How could they obtain it? (v. 37.) 
4. What must come before they could enjoy it? (v. 25.) 
5. How would the new heart change their lives? (v. 27.) 
6. Their land? (v. 28.) 7. Their fortunes? (v.30.) 8. Their 
spirit? (v. 31.) 

Boston, Mass. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


What God does for the helping of men and of nations to 
be what they should be, is indicated in the words of this les- 
son. It was not the worst people in the world, but God's 
chosen people, to whom these words were addressed. And 
this people were spoken of as showing “ filthiness” and “ un- 
cleannesses” and “abominatiohs,” and as being guilty of 
idolatry and iniquities and the pursuit of evil ways. And 
the promise of help to them in becoming clean and pure and 
holy unto God was made as to those whose needs were obvious, 
and whose possibilities were glorious. 

If this was so for the nation of Israel and for the individuals 
composing Israel, who shall say that our nation, and ourselves 
as individuals in our nation, have no need or hope of such 
help from God as is here proffered, with its transcendent 
results? 

Forgiveness is the basis of ail the help promised to the 
sinful and the sinning, and God's love is its prompting. 
Hence only he who has need of forgiveness can claim a share 
in these promises; but he who is a sinner and is ready to 
accept forgiveness can make them his own unhesitatingly. 

“Not for your sake do I this, saith the Lord God, be it 
known unto you.” Not because we are worthy, but because 
he is gracious, are these proffers of forgiveness extended to 
us. Not because of our lovableness, but because of his loving- 


ness, does he reach out toward us in our sins and unclean- | 
nesses, and invite us to receive salvation and spiritual cleansing. | 


The gospel is in this prophecy. Itis not an announcement 
of the law of merit and its reward; but it is a declaratiq@ of 
forgiveness and restored joy and peace to those who are with- 








not need forgiveness, there is nothing for them in this lesson ; 
but to those who sorely need it, it is full of hope. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Unless a man ‘realizes that he needs cleansing, he is not 
likely to be drawn by any proffer of cleansing. Salvation is 
impossible to one who is not lost, 

If the new is not to be better than the old, what gain is 
there in accepting the new? True progress is improvement. 

He who haya right spirit, will show it in right conduct. 
A godly walk ig an essential outcome of personal godliness. 

A forgiven man will gain more in the present life than an 
unforgiven man. God's best blessings to man are found in 
God’s chosen pathway for man. He does best who does as 
God would have him do. 

Self-reproachful memories are a fearful burden for any 
man to carry. The time to secure good memories ig before 
they are memories. 

A man ought to be ashamed of sin. And he will be 
ashamed of it if he sees it as it is. Shame is creditable to a 
man if it comes soon enough. 

Our example is likely to have influence over others, If we 
go astray before our fellows, we may lead them astray. If we 
turn from sin to God, we may lead others to do likewise. 

God loves to have his children come to him with their 
troubles and their doubts. And he is ready to give them 
help in and through them all. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD'S PROMISE-TREASURY. 


THE TREASURES. THE KEY. 


FOR THIS 
WILL 1 BE 
INQUIRED OF. 


| A CLEAN HEART. | 
MY SPIRIT. 
PROSPERITY. 
REINFORCEMENTS. 


“Ye have not, because ye ask not.” 


WHAT IS A NEW HEART? 


LEANSED. 
ONTRITE. | 
OVENANTING. | 


A HEART 
NEWLY 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘ Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 
“The great Physician now is near.’ 

“We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 

“ My Father is rich in houses and lands.” 
“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“ Behold a Fountain deep and wide.” 

“ Come with thy sins to the fountain.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL “ DIRECTORY,” 
OR “MANUAL.” 


It is common in many city churches to issue a 
“manual,” containing a “ street directory ” of members, 
either annually or occasionally ; but it is probably the 
exception to do anything of this kind in the Sunday- 
school field. The Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New York, is, however, 
one that illustrates the exception. Its “Manual for 
1892” is a little book of twenty-four pages (about 4x6 
inches), in flexible cloth covers. The superintendent, 
Mr, Robert G. Davisson, says that his school has had 
only good results from this custome He says further: 

“The getting up and paying for the manual is a con- 
tribution to the school by our liberal and enthusiastic 
secretary, William Adams, who presents a copy to each 
member, down to the smallest child in the primary de- 
partment. The points of advantage in such a publica- 
tion are convenience in calling and its effect as a visible 
emblem of strength. Each one who sees his name on 
the roll feels that he is part of a considerable army. The 
publication also contains our annual reports, and some- 
times an address by the superintendent; so that, alto- 
gether, we look upon it as a pleasant little souvenir. 


|The likeness of our superintendent, which appears in 
| the present issue, was obtained surreptitiously by the 
out merit, and who have reason to loathe themselves for their | 
sinful ways aud abominable doings. If there are any who do | 


secretary, Mr. Adams, and was quite a surprise to the 
superintendent when he saw it.” 





On the title-page is the pastor's name, the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Goodenough, and a cut of the chapel now in use, 
—until the proposed new fifty-thousand-dollar building 
(65100 feet), ‘‘capable of accommodating fifteen hun- 
dred members,” and having “ all modern appliances,” as 
designed by Messrs. Weary and Kramer of Akron, Ohio, 
can be erected next summer. On the second page is the 
portrait of the superintendent, as above mentioned. 
Next come the names of the officers of the school, and of 
the teachers of the senior, intermediate, and primary de- 
partments, of the “‘ reserve corps,” And of the “‘Sunday- "' 
school Committee,’”’—all with their street addresses,—the 
names of the “‘accompanists” in all departments, and 
the sexton’s address. Following this is the name and 
address of every teacher and scholar in the senior and in- 
termediate departments, arranged by classes, the twenty- 
three senior classes being lettered, and the forty-five in- 
termediate numbered. Under the head of “ Primary 
Department” are given lists of the teachers, the orches- 
tra (consisting of viola, four violins, cello and bass, two 
flutes, clarionet, three cornets, and organ), and the names 
of more than five hundred scholars (without street ad- 
dresses), arranged alphabetically. 

The annual reports come last,—the librarian’s, treas- 
urer’s, and secretary’s. The latter shows averages of 
attendance; the number of scholars received into the 
church “on probation;” the promotions from one de- 
partment to another; the summary of membership in 
each department; a record of deaths during the year 
past, and a brief reference to two in particular; the mis- 
sionary collections distinct from the treasurer’s report; 
the officers of the missionary society; the names of 
teachers who withdrew, and new ones who took their 
places; a summary of funds contributed by the school 
for current expenses, for the new building, and for mis- 
sions; closing with a reference to the project of the 
“new Sunday-school building.” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 


Wisconsin, district, at Milwaukee 
Michigan, district, at Detroit March 8,9 
Delaware, state, at Dover..............se00sdeeeceeeeeseeeee March 11, 12 
District of Columbia, district, at Washington 
Maryland, district, at Baltimore 

West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg 
Pennsylvania, district, at Pittsburgh 

North Carolina, state, at New Berne 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore 

South Carolina, state, at Marion 

Florida, state, at Orlando 

Alabama, state, at Huntsville 

Mississippi, state, at Oxford 

Louisiana, state, at New Orleans 

Kansas, state, at Topeka 

Ohio, state, at Lima 

Colorado, state, at Canon City 

Indiana, state, at Elkhart 

Wyoming, state, at Cheyenne 

Missouri, state, at St. Joseph 


June 24-26 
Montana, state, at Helena 


June 28-30 





ORGANIZING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


BY J. N. DAVID. 


In the spring of 1866, having occasion to visit a cer- 
tain place in West Virginia, I found a community push- 
ing, industrious, in a rugged and rough part of the 
country. There was no Sunday-school nor religious 
worship in the community. I suggested to the man who 
had charge of the organization of the International Sun- 
day-school work that it would be a good idea to organize 
a Sunday-school in that community. 

Accordingly, an appointfhent was made; and on a 
beautiful Sunday morning in May we started together 
for the place. The organizer being well known alo 
the route, in answer to where he was going replied, 
“To Battle [that being the name of the creek], to organ- 
ize a Sunday-school.” 

When we arrived at the sdhool-house, we found a 
notice pasted on the door forbidding any one to enter. 
Examining the notice closely, we found it had no allu- 
sion to us, but related to some neighborhood difficulty. 
Not a person was present, and as the door was partly 
open we entered, and found that the house bad been 
recently used to store hay. ; 

Having a piece of chalk, I began to put a topical out- 
line of the lesson for the day on the blackbeard. My 
companion wanted to know why I did it, as it was then 
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past the hour for meeting. I replied that we would 
leave it; somebody might see it. 

We went out and sat down on a log near where our 
horses were tied to await developments. Presently, a 
man came by, talked with us a few moments, and left. 
Then some little children came and gazed at us, and dis- 
appeared in the bushes. Then another man came, talked 
a few minutes, went into the house, and came out and 
said, “It is a pretty dirty house.” He got a broom and 
swept it out. Thus they kept coming and going until 
about eleven o’clock, when about twenty or twenty-five 
persons were present, men, women, and children, in the 
hous¢, and scattered in groups on the fences and logs 
near it. 

“ Now,” said I to my companion, “ is our time.” 

He immediately said, “ Come in, friends ; we are going 
to have Sunday-school.” 

Without waiting a moment, he went in, followed by a 
number of incredulous-looking people, among the num- 
ber a man six feet high, barefoot, and dressed in a striped 
calico suit. Distributing lesson-leaves, the school was 
opened promptly and grouped into classes, and given in 
charge of some who were known to be earnest Christians, 

The school was closed with a review of the lesson. 
Then the question of its continuance was broached. 
The advantages of a school were spoken of, and the 
people were plainly told that its existence depended on 
themselves; that they’ would find difficulties—local 
jealousies, and all that—in the way; and it was not for 
them to vote for its continuance unless they meant to 
support it and stand by it. 

The question of finances was raised as an. objection, 
when the organizer called on the man with the calico 
suit to take his hat and take up a collection, and that 
would settle the finance question. The man hesitated a 
moment, but bravely faced the ordeal. After passing 
the hat, he came back with several dollars,—sufficient to 
meet expenses for nearly a year. The vote was then 
taken, and nearly everybody voted for the continuance 
of the school, “ Those who did not vote for it, pledged 
themselves not to oppose it. The school was at once 
organized, and, as no men could be had, two young 
ladies were appointed to superintend it. Invoking God’s 
blessing on them, we left. 

Now for results. The school was continued. That 
winter a gracious revival occurred, in which twenty-six 
or twenty-seven persons were converted. A regular 
preaching appointment was made and kept up. Three 
years afterward, I visited the school. It was then held 
in an old house, without doors or windows, and rough 
planks for seats. About seventy-five or eighty were in 
attendance, and the interest manifested would astonish 
some of our city schools. Vs 

As an outgrowth of that school, another had been or- 
ganized on another stream, which I visited, and found 
to have an average attendance of over fifty. The people 
want the gospel. The common people are as ready to 
hear it gladly now as in the days of Christ. 

No more apposite remark was ever made than that 
of the Editor of The Sunday School Times in regard to 
understanding the language of those to whom we talk. 
Our churches are empty, not so much as a result of dead- 
ness as that its service, though in English, is in an un- 
known tongue. Let us all pray to speak the gospel in 
words easy to be understood, and to be able to go out 
and build up waste places. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING» 


Five hundred and twenty-eight volumes on religious 
subjects were published in the United States in 1891,— 
a number larger than that in any other division of litera- 
ture save fiction. This relative predominance of theo- 
logical and ethical books, as compared with other weighty 





*Into his Marvelous Light : Studies in Life and Belief. By Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 734x5% inches, cloth, pp. ili, 354. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Fellowship with Christ, and Other Discourses, delivered on ial 
Occasions. By R. W. Dale, D.D. 7% x5%inches, cloth. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.75. 


Verbum Crucis: Being Ten Sermons on the Mystery and Words of 
the Cross, to which are udded some other sermons. By William 
Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Lord eect Derry and Raphoe. 744x5% 
inches, cloth, pp. 202. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.2. 


Living Theology. Thirteen Sermons. By Edward White Benson, 


Archbish of Canterbury. 7x inches, cloth, pp. 236. New 
York: E ? Dution & oa pie ohhs: ” 


Maxims and Gleanings from the Writings of Henry Parry Liddon, 
D.D, Selected and arranged by C.M.8. 64% inches, cloth. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


*s Gems: Being Passages from his Discourses. x5 
iackenteleth. (New issue.) New York: Fleming H. evell one? 
pany. Price, $1.00. “ / 
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and serious publications, is a regularly recurring thing 
in America, and is closely, though not exactly, varalleled 
in the English book-trade, It indicates that the public 
of readers is deeply and constantly interested in problems 
of life, death, and immortality ; in the history of biblical 
and other religions; and in the practical application of 
Christian ethics to daily life. If it sometimes happens 
that there is in a given year, under the head of theology 
and religion, “a singular dearth of important books,” — 
as is said by the intelligent chroniclér of “The Books of 
189,” in The Publishers’ Weekly,—the fact merely indi- 
cates that it is not’ easy to write a great or highly help- 
ful treatise on profoundly important themes. The really 
commanding contribution to ideal literature in fiction 
and poetry is infrequent; nor can we more often expect 
a commanding addition to religious literature,—a thing 
which, while grounded in eternal truth, looks toward the 
ideal not less truly than does the aspiration of the poet 
or the vision of the great story-teller, and therefore 
makes equal demands upon the powers of the construc- 
tive literary artist. 

It is naturally easier, in religious writing, to produce 
a noteworthy contribution to biblidhl theology or con- 
structive dogmatics than to present a broadly and highly 
stimulating help toward spiritual living. Editors of reli- 
gious newspapers sometimes feel that they have no harder 
task than to secure devout, rich, and practical essays on 
Christian thinking, speaking, and working,— essays 
neither arid nor sentimental, and free from platitude on 
the one hand and a desire to startle by sensationalism 
on the other. The widespread influence of Mr. Spurgeon 
was due, in great measure, to his altogether unusual 
combination of an Anglo-Saxon terseness of expression 
with an insight into the personal needs and cravings of 
different souls. Perhaps the best aids to personal reli- 
gion now printed are to be found in the published ser- 
mons of those who know the hearts of their immediate 
hearers, and who also have the power to transfer to the 
printed page, and spread broadcast over the world of 
readers, that vitalizing influence which is felt within the 
walls of the churches of such preachers as Spurgeon, 
McLaren, Liddon, Brooks, or Taylor. The continued 
popularity of bound volumes of sermons is to be ex- 
plained on the ground that they, with the religious 
periodical press, are the chief means of satisfying a wide- 
spread call for helps toward Christian living,—helps 
which-can be read at home and pondered during the 
week. 

From recent volumes of sermons two classes may be 
chosen. The first consists of collections of some of the 
pulpit discourses of Dr. McLaren, Bishop Potter, Dr. 
8. D. McConnell, and four deceased divines: Edwin 
Hatch, Howard Crosby, F. H. Hedge, and Henry W. 
Foote. These books, however unlike in many ways, 
resemble each other in that, with the possible exception 
of Bishop Potter’s, they are composed of well-rounded 
pieces of pulpit oratory in the divisions of meditation, 
exposition, or application. Pending their review in a 
group, a few other recent collections of the sort may 
here be mentioned, because of another bond of similarity, 
—the fact that they can best be read for the suggestive- 
ness of particular sentences or paragraphs, rather than 
for any fulness or felicity of homiletic creation. The 
leading characteristic of the collection of twenty sermons 
grouped under the title Into His Marvelous Light is 
their constant earnestnéss of appeal from the heart of 
the preacher to the hearts of his hearers or readers. 
Their author, the Rev. Dr. C. C. Hall, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, deems no other idea more 
important than that of the transforming influence of the 


| Christ upon the individual, and of the beiiever’s Christ- 


likeness of character upon society. The same underlying 
thought also shapes all the chapters of the new book by 
that earnest and incisive thinker and writer, the Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Dale. This book, Fellowship with Christ, 
takes its title from its leading sermon, and, though dis- 
courses “delivered on special occasions,” as were these, 
notoriously suffer on publication, the constantly im- 
pressed idea of the Christian’s oneness with the Master 
redeems Dr. Dale’s pages from any undue temporariness, 
and well fits them for home reading. None of the new 
books mentioned in the foot-note to this article is better 
worth reading by invalids or others who may be kept 
from the public services of the church. 

One regrets to be obliged to say that the new volumes 
by the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, respectively entitled Verbum Crucis and 
Living Theology, are much inferior, in constructive 
ability and in quickening power, to the books of ser- 
mons we used to get so frequently from Drs. Liddon and 





and Robertson. Dr. Alexander is deemed one of the 

brightest minds in the English Church, and his book 

contains a number of sentences which would both 

sparkle and benefit, if selected from their context »nd 

printed in the columns of the religious press, entitled 

“ The Spiritual Life,” “ Thought Germs,” etc. In both 

volumes, however, there are a discursiveness and a thin- 

ness that are neither mentally nor spiritually salutary ; 

the good points are overlaid by too many temporary or 

comparatively irrelevant things. The piety and fervor 

of Dr. Alexander, however, shine fortlf from many pages, 

aud he seems at times to lack little of the power that 

makes a great preacher and promoter of righteousness, 

The title of the Archbishop of Canterbury's book is the 

best part of it; the charges, addresses, or sermons would 

hardly have been published had they not borne the name 

ofa high official of the English Establishment. 

Two of the several recent volumes by two great 
preachers, Liddon and Spurgeon, may well be circu- 

lated among those who remember how closely the High 
Churchman and the Baptist, so lately gone from their 
lifetimes ot strenuous work, agreed in their convictions 
of the vitalizing power of true Christian piety. Maxims 
and Gleanings from the Writings of Henry Parry Liddon, 
D.D., and the new impression of Spurgeon’s Gems, are 
excellent substitutes for the sermons, Holy Land travels, 
theological arguments, homely aphoristic parables; com- 
mentaries, or incisive hortations of the one or the other. 
Spurgeon was unsurpassed, in hie day, among British 
preachers, for his knowledge and use of the rugged basis 
of English speech; but, though Liddon was otten more 
verbose, and therefore weaker, at his best he was capa- 
ble of uttering religious truth in language as penetrating 
as it was finished. The last quarter of this century will 
be remembered as a period when strong men preached 
and wrote in behalf of British Christianity,—men who, 
whatever their theological and ritual differences, thought 
first ot the spirit o1 the Master. 





Ihe author of Miss Toosey’s Mission achieved so de- 
served a success by her first books—the one just named, 
and Laddie—that her later moral or religious stories 
have found no lack of readers, if only on the strength of 
their predecessors’ merits, The author’s favorite theme 
is the homely but unswerving courage with which some 
rather unattractive woman carries on an unselfish life- 
work, in near and inconspicuous duties, Of her recent 
tales, Rose and Lavender is somewhat weak and flat, 
Pris, however, is a tenderly pathetic record of the brave 
bearing, and doing, and still more courageous waiting, “ 
of a country girl, whose love-tale is told without mawk- 
ishness or sentimentality, but with a helpfulness that will 
tend to benefit girl-readers in their teens, (Rose and 
Lavender. 7 5inches, cloth, pn 307. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price $1.00.—Pris. 74} inches, cloth, pp, 
131. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 

Suggestive and helptul hints may be found in Eliza 
Chester’s Chats with Girls on Self- Culture, a neat yolume 
which takes its place in the aptly named “ Portia series” 
of books of counsel for girls and young women. The 
range of topics is that usually proffered in such collec- 
tions of essays, and the advice deals with daily hygiene; 
the making and use of friendships or companionships; 
reading; studying languages; developing the esthetic 
taste; moral culture; profitable travel; and “the culti- 
vation of a sense of humor,” The book ie worth reading 
by those to whom it is addressed, but hardly seems equal, 
in arrangement or style, to the same author’s previous 
volume, Girls and Wumen. (75 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 
218. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 

Dr. Irving Whitall Lyon’s stately volume on The Colo- 
nial Furniture of New England is more than a picture- 
book, though the numerous heliotypes from actnal objects 
form in themselves an album valuable for study and 
preservation. The accompanying text is thorough and 
scientific, well combining artistic appreciation with an 
apprehension of thesocial history of the region described, 
and of the relation between life and the equipments of 
the home. Some objects portrayed are, of course, none 
the less ugly and inartistic because of their age; but, 
on the whole, one is here reminded anew of the average 
good taste of English and early American furniture- 
makers. (11 8} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 286. 
Boston : -Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $10.00.) 











LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A novel appearance in periodical literature is The 
Eastern and Western Review, published in English and 





Lightfoot, to say nothing of Charles Kingsley, Maurice, 
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Arabic, with articles translated from either language 
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into. the othe, Professors Vambery and 
C. Wells are coutributors. 


The obligations of Milton to the Dutch 
poet Vondel for the conception of Para- 
dise Lost and some details of treatment 
have been the subject of fresh discussion, 
The Rev. George Edmundson, in his “ Mil- 
ton and Vondel,” showed a disposition to 
exaggerate the am@unt of the obligation. 
A response comes from Germany in a re- 
cent Berlin dissertation “On Milton’s 
Dependence on Vondel.” The author, 
August Miiller, says it is beyond question 
that Milton was acquainted with Vondel’s 
works, and that traces of this acquaintance 
are found in his great poem; but only as 
there are found these traces of his study 
of Aschylus or his favorite Euripides. 
To this view even Mr. Edmundson now 
assents. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned onanuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 

Public speakers and singers can use 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” freely, without 
fear of injury, as they contain nothing injuri- 
ous. They are invaluable for allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 
exertion, effectually clearing and strengthen- 
ing the voice. “ Have used them through all 
my ministerial life.’—Rev. CG. S. Vedder, 
Charleston, S.C. Ask for and obtain only 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,.” 


box. 


25 cents a 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Vast Houten’ s Cocoa, 


The standard of the world. 


Good cooking is one ofthe chief blessing 
of every home. ‘To always insure good cant 
poddings. sauces, ete., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
rand Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. 
Sold by your grocer and druggist. 





25 CENTS. “oe 


UNCLE TOMS CAB 


Universal Edition. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 





Riverside Paper Series. 
Large type, 50 cents. 


Popular Edition. 
Illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 








Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BOSTON. 


ew Books for Sumday-scheol Libraries. 
r* American fermers  Series,— 
Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, Lincoln, Garrison, 
Howe, Dodge, etc. I2 neat vols. Cloth. Send ws? > 
cular, 1 Frank anda Wagnalls €o., Astor P., 
The ® i6page monthly, de- 
Sabbath Outlook ; « Goted tuabhare bebe. 
Price, fifty centsa year. Send for specimen copy,and 
examine valuable }\st of premiums. Free to ali read- 
ing-reoms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 
$1.00 per 100, 


ACM REGISTER CARDS *.%Pe:'~. 


sample free. Just thecard for Sunday- 
school use. DFENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau §treet,.N. ¥. 








A bookton the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 


in the World's Forces. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Its treat- 


ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


is attfactive. 


The claim is beldly made that 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, herotsm, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


“A remarkable book’ which ought to take a superior place in 


American literature. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 


editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. 


The same qualities are ex- 
. The glowing argument, 


enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.”"—Christian Jntelligencer (New York). 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 
This work ot 413 page§, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 


well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WILD CAT SCHEMES EXPOSED! 


Honest Enterprises Eridorsed! 
Information of a specific nature 
from the Rocky Mountain Re- 


gion is sent ‘‘ free’’ to GREAT DIVIDE subscribers, Send 10 cents for a sample copy of this “‘ rip-roaring,” 
handsomely illustrated monthly with a quarter of a million readers for each issue, and our booklet, 


‘*WILD Cat SCHEMES Exposep,’’ will be sent you “‘free.”’ 


Our Contributors are Literateurs, Plain Peo- 


ple, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, Indians,—people familiar whereof they write, and who tell their stories 


in their own quaint way. 


Address THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1616 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado. 


P. 8. —Send $1. 00 for yearl y subscription and Sixteen Gemstone premium. 








NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE GATES AJAR, p Coneust Exercise by 
Miss ray B.,, H. Brown ry J. illmore. It is 
beautiful and Impressive. Gantelen characters : 
A PILerim, FaltH and Hops, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF ape pn 
ont or erties and bo 
DA 


R 
piled by J. H. Fillmore.” 


ay be given by girls 


ne Concert Exercise com- 
New Music, Recitations 
and Readings of a triumphant and victorious 
character. ice of each of the above, 5c.; 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
Gabriel, 10c. 


THE MUSICAL. MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs ; ans; Cingle ty copy, lie. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 
H. Gabriel, is receivin enerous praise from the 
press and the public tis equal to the best of its 
class. Price $3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH ST., orn 40 Biste House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 

Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of, teaching singing, voice cul- 
ture, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 

Part I. contains the first four Steps of the System 
and method of teaching it. Price, each part, 35 cts. 
by mail; $30 per 100 by c=prem, not prepaid. Com- 
plete in one vol., 60 cts. by mail ; per lu0 by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


| DAWN.” Sampleof Easter 


‘6 Service for 8. S., and = 
men pages of “ The 
Song’ MA nad gy ded: f 

lnsesested. Geo. F. Rosche&Co.,178 StateSt. ,Chicago,Il 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cenfs for & sample copy of the Musica. 
Visrror. containing anthems. 
THE JOUN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SONG. NEW SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK. 
176 pages. $7. i” per ae. ont ime Beck 
and A.F. Myers. 








Now ready. 
mon Renee five . “*ndite ited oy Ww A, Oden 
Whitney Co, »Pubs., To 





NEW y EASTER MUSIC. 


MORN OF MORNS. By G By Geo. C. Hugg. Respon. 
sive and musical. 4.00 per 100. 


CALVARY. By C. = H. Gabriel. 
musical. $3.50 per 1 

on _ THE eraee DAY © or THE WEEK. 4 
Marion ip nsive aD #4 perl 

ALL edna ph popular last year. §4.00 per 100, 

THE MIGHTY VICTOR. a7S. ¥. Steele. Very 
popular two years ago, $4.00 per | 


Single copies of above, 5 cents each. The hundred 
rate does not include expressage. 

Send for any Easter service wanted. We keep them 
all, and furnish at lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, ~- 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS oF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford delightful music, ae instructive recitations 
and readin. ngs Price . ench; S0c. r doz., 
mailed. mnples of the three sent for 10 cents. 


Responsive and 











on: yg FIRST DAY OFTHE 
EASTER. sic and recitations. ‘Rays from the 


0: , 

JOHN J. HOOD, **4.A7:h greet 

New, with music, etc. 

} ASL Easter Day r Dawn; 

Cross, and three others, for primary department. Any 
of above, 5 cents éach 


Phila., Pa. 
EXERCIS 
The Story of Raster’ —all with mo- 
free. HENRY D. 


me hundred. 
NOY & CO., Boston, Mass. 





EASTER Pilgrim Services. Turrs & Hazarp. 
New Bsa The Risen Christ, and five 
MUSIC. wad services. Price, 100 copies, $4.00. 
7 the six, 10 cents to LC ag 

Cong’1S. 8.& Publishing Society, Boston an 


E's one in need of information on the oman 
of advertisin: will do well to obtain a copy of 
* Book for Advertisers,” 368 . price one dolla 
Biniied. pettage pele. on receipt of ‘price. Contains s a 
careful co: compl tfon from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best — and class — pre 
the circulation rating of every one, an eal of 
information about rates and other aera ining 
to the business of advertising. Address ha 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce &., N.Y. 8t.,N 


THE E, & S, TEACHERS’ BIBLE) === 


Has been imitated, but never equalled. 
Price list free on application to 





oad 


Catalogue [ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A high-class commercial school which affords com- 
plete equipment for business life. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 


A high-class commercial wotel deheet is necessarily the 
work of time under the most favoring circumstances. 
Tweuty-six years’ hard work under the same con- 
trol, along the same lines of effort, gradually but 
surely realizing each year more and more bf the 
Vriginal ideal, and (not to say it boastfully) with what 
is lieved to be the largest and most successful 
Faculty, may in some measure make manifest the 
meaning of the multitude that bas for years thronged 
the halls of Peirce College,—for a long time over & 
-" my &@ year,—last year twelve hundfed and 
sixty-five 

Peirce College has pap pequbanty and steadily spread out 
along lines adopted re its establishment, and, as 
fast asthe public could be persuaded to agree to it, 
collateral branches have been added, and lines of 
other studies have been extended, until now the 
average time for graduation is nearly a school year; 
and excepting Commercial Geography, and making 
the study of German and French obligatory upon all, 
ts course com favorably with that of the great 
German Commercial School at Leipsic, which requires 
three years for its completion 

. a A few vacancies have been made by recent 
graduations. Applications received, and entrance 
examinations conducted dally. 

Special discount to public-school teachers in 

attendance a = Spring Term 

Peirce Co e occupies the “splendidly appointed 
second, ‘nied: and fourth floors o 


Record Building, 


Nos. 917 and 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


az For College Annnal, Graduating Exercises, and 


Enrolment Blank, call upon, or address, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal and Founder. 


STUDY LAW 


in the 
Sore Correspondence 
= of Law (Jncorporated,y 
ten cents (stamps) for par- 
ticalars to me: 


J. Cornet. JR., SEC’, 
er IT, ICH. 


“DO NOT STA 


Col. M. Richards Mucklé, Manager Public Ledger, 

Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ** "T desire to state that 
E. 8. Johnston is thoroughly reliable and perfectly 
successful in his cures of stammering.”’ Refer also to 
D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to B. 8. JOMNSTON, 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Ps 


OSTON ee @ INSTITUTE and 


TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Toontent Street, Boston, Mass. 


Programs now ready for 
Gaze’s yr Excursions to 
Euro select party sails 
® March 9 mC April 16 for 

ly Land. Month! excursion to Tay Bo. Best 


ticketing facilities. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
H EK & SONS, 940 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844. ) 


























AAAAAbbAbbbAbA RADDA AAADARARABAA ” 


TEACHING a> TEACHERS |§ 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers, It is to-day the rod +: sgl 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. | 
It is by far the best that has yet appeared, or is 
likely to appear,on this topic, and t ethorough- 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- | 
able blessing to every school in the land.” +} 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 Fay Ly in cloth, size 7 ue 7% | 
x 5% inches. 00. For sale 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Income is 
Too Smail. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in- 
crease your income and 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Tet Co. 


_ Please » mentipn The monn 2 School Times, 


In ordering “goods, or in moking inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, .you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 





£. & J.B. YOUNG & C0., Cooper Union, New York. 


by stating that you saw the advertiooment/in The 
Sunday School Times. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD. A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
Statement for the year ending December 31, 1891 


Assets,  ~- - - $159,507,138 68 
Beserve on » A oe (American 

Table 4 - e @i 46,068,088 00 
Liabilities of yy than Reserve, 507,840 62 
Receipt, 2, 1996 
Recei pts from all sources, - 37 63 4. 784 is 
Peouinntete Policy-Holde - 18,755,711 1 86 





Bisks assumed and renew 
194,470 policies 
Risks in force, 225, 507 poles 


amounting to - 


607,171,801 00 
695,768,461 03 


Nore.—The above statement shows a large increase 
over the business of 1890in amount at risk, new business 
a payments to policyholders, recei ts, assets and 

ym} includes as risks assumed only the number 
ah. of policies actually issued and paid for in 
the accounts of the year. 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

d d& Mo 
pegs yy ." = - 7 $81,345,540 48 
States Bo an er 
United Slates - Head ond 78 
10,228,908 90 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 


nies at interest, - - - 6,070,158 03 
Premiums De- 
mr ys _——". > . Seeeens 6 


$159,507,188 68 


I have carefully ont & the foregoing statement 
t rrect. 
ee nt. ‘A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus a pyon 2 will be apportioned 


as usual 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTER. 
Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
January 25, 1892. 
& mosting of the Beard of Srestose of his Gempuny, bold oa the 
tl ay of Doser + ware appointed s Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
31, 1891, and to verify the same by oompariann with the antets of the 


and oe has te elon in all perdoalnts caress, ee) 


0h Oe ne ee of tome ° 
In certificate the Oommttes bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and their appro- 
bation of the order, and accuracy with the accounts and 
vouchers have been and the business in is 
H.C. von Post, bg oy Sewe., 
Grorce Buse, J. H. HERRICK, 
duuen T. > dD. C. Rosinson, 
das. ©. HOLOEN. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VicE-PresiwenT. 
Water R. Gu.etrz, <- General Manager. 


Freperic Cromwet1, - = Treasurer, 
Emory McCuintocx, - = = Actuary, 
rr 


WILLIAM H. LAMBERT, 


General Agent 


PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE, 


Mutual Life Building, 
10th and Chestnut Sts., Phila., "Pa. 


INVESTORS 





Mortgages 
rat exo, 
BONUS a 


Stocks 40% 


20 Years’ Experience 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


In every instance ery annem Gan been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


S13, 800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 18 per cent, interest, 
PRAT iy The investments at rot ter 1! 
ove expe eons and 
s gaes Sete Seek buy, \- 4 
J. B. ‘WATKINS L. M.CO. 


St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY Deomindou Manager. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


oes and 310 Walnat Strect. Philadelphia. 





% | NET aay co D MORTOACES. 


rg i pie safe interest. Address 
reesei MENT OG. Tacoma, W ash. 


BOOKS | avee*aiee satan Sse | CARD 


A Tadress, Di. D.B, Niver Pul Pub. Coy Alban y, 5. Y. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 





CATALOGUE NOTI 





Summer Catalogue which will be 


residents. 
will be limited. 





SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STR 


EET, N.Y. 





FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 


** FANCY COODS, Etc. : 


CE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
issued about 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
Send us your name early as the supply 


“MENTION THIS PAFrBpR.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th AVE., N. Y. 











SAVE 


MAIL IT TO US. 
the FINEST PIANO and 


eo gd? Cash, : upon terms to 
at astoni iy 
ORGANS and “PIANOS per 


MASON. & HAMLIN 


Examine the 

catalogues, sent Paewa to ae por a The Mi iy & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 





remarkab gn 2 of tone and great durability are 
secured, an omenal capacity to stand in 
sons. The Mason & Ham- 
in ScreEw- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, Great Durability. 


and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “‘ the greatest ae. he the century ”’ in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 


Ee 10000 | 
Ba os rents : 
AT ONCE AND# 


We will send you 


ORCAN i 
CATALOCUES in the world, and show ; 


| you how to SAVE $50 to $100. 


oo 


oat Tues 








> Sollee 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Sold on easy terms. 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont &St.. Boston. Mase. 


ola 





to all others. Mason & Hamlined rgans have long 





been the Standard the world yen _The > os 
Hamlin Piano is fast b i 


Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that Gooner 


STANDARD OF :P PIANOS E xcELLENCE 


which has al- ways character- 
Tilustreved AL Wa} — 


ized the latter instrument, and 

hy for it tony on Honore 

Without under-estimating the improvements 

fee ted by others in pifnos, the Mason & Hamlin 

TRINGER is claimed to be the t improvement 

of ¢ Sees, tnd. without it ighest attainable 
ce is 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. N AND PIANO CO. 
CHURCH Established 1827. 








Brilliant, Odoriess, Dur 





| 00 Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
bands, tnjure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 





‘able, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 








oO RC AN mR Correspondence invited. 








OoK & MASTINGS, ere ees Mines. 








F ee to paps +e ap anywhere at a 
[’ dee wr Say ea tse te 
Bpruce st. New York 
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LOTHROPS 





| 


DRY GOODS, 





DRESS COODS 
For SPRING TRADE. 


Especial care has been taken to provide, 
for the Spring trade, large and varied as- 
sortments of new weaves and shades in 
Paris Dress Goods, remarkable for their 
richness and novelty. 
The choicest of these goods will be shown 
on Tuesday, February 28, as well as addi- 
tional novelties in woolens of Scotch and 
English manufacture for ladies’ Rage 
lisse Cashmere, in shin plait 
Tucked effects in Pisids fitambeete 
colorings. Piped, Corded, and Shirred 
Crepes and Crepons. 
The rapid sale of novelties, previously 
shown, indicates an active demand for the 
above class of goods; we therefore urge 
upon our customers the advantages of an 
early selection. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and ilth Street, 
New York. 





Let all 










ing Edges, the 
Warren's orig- 
inal identify- 
ing feature _¢ 
to prevent * 
stocking cutting. No oth- 
er hose supporter can help 
cutting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale every- 
where. George Frost Co., 
makers, Boston, Mass. 
















DON'T BE 
DECEIVED 


-LADIES, 











The new shape in stockin .. Save discomfort and 
rnine. ee eeetes Eciee- list fr 
OMPANY. Boston, Maes. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY co's 


Black Stockings Never Creek or Fade. 
For saleat927 Broadway, New York ; 146 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State 8t., C cago. Send for price list, 


GENUINE “OXFORD” _ 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


nd for catalc 














Thelargest cireulation of any 
“The 


arse ecueR. 

THOS. NELSON &80NS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
periodical in the world, 
Ie bila. Ladies’ Mome Jour- 


|| 700,000 ie so 


CASHING. a7 Sam 
ass uy a PUBLISI ING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or in ‘making inquery concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, yougwill oblige the 





publisher, as well as the advertiser, by staing that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either o 
ers. These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, ab teehenie Stu- 

, Gents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

y school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
with be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copic . (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no vbames can be written or 
otaes on the separate papers. 

ra foraciub may be ordered sent aoe 

to Mnatets ual addresses at $1.00 each, aud partly ina 

paagaee to one address, at 0 cents each, when so de- 
ired 


ublished week'y 
or uew subscrib- 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mai! matter from one post-office, and 
others 7 the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘l'his applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
eee clubs may be divided into packages of tive or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies -_ A inaclub of either 
character. The free copies fo Fy e clubs cannot 
vee be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Paetattions may be made at ony time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools is that atare open during only a portion of the 
zeae. mer subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, may have the adc ress changed at any time 
w thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any souch may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying ony cents, the difference in the price of the 
js classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of. the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Bubscribers asking to have the direction hf & pape 
changed should be careful to mame, ot on oe "post 
office 7 which ey wish it sent, bu 
which it has been sent. All adarennes should include 

county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
= than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
raon will oblige the publisher by stating that 
thee ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ed last year by 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
thgretoreF of the subscription. Renewals should 
be made early. 
Prey coples of any one iseue of the paper to en 
apie all the teachers of a school to examine it will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN C OUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an: gesme 
countriés embraced in the Universal Postal Union 
the following rates, which include 
ie Copy, One year, 
‘wo or more coptes. one year, 
‘o ministers an maberouart ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
To secure the above rates for two or more cop! 
papers must be ordered at one tim ane, oo they wil tbe 
. oer singly to the individua dresses, or in a 
Brett age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 


bt 
Vehtitings. each. 





Mothers Should Give their CHILDREN 
DR. WILBOR’S Compound of 


Pure Cop Liver Oi | 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 


Preserve the children’s golden momenta, 

Guard well their precious lives, 

ane Fes! "d have them “trong and SS 

LBOR’S COMPOUND always read 
Be su } am paar value their health, to cet ‘eg uine 
“WILBOR’S,” It assimilates with ood, in 
creases the flesh and a) petite, restorese 2 tomind 
and body, throws off Screfuleus Humors, re- 
lieves Coughs, ( jonoumpioe, 6 fam. a Wart: 
pacumossa. Influenza, y and ast- 

ea, pot ases i a by A, B. 
Aso Chemist, Boston, Mass. 





Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first, 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip, the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free. 


nee & Bepue, Chenin, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew ror 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. ” 














VAN HOUTEN?S 


“T said to Mrs.' 
Harris, Mrs.i 
Harris says /,} 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 


MRS. GAMP. 


Perfectly Pure. 


rohighe agi Digestible Stimulating yet Sus” 7 
a Be Saving what aste 
“and veloping the Delicious Flavor _ 


“ Once tried, used always.” 
+ A Substitute for Tea » Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


a@-if rot obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
Ser Van Ho Zoon, 106 Reade Stree! 

> New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 

& sample can, containing enough for 38 to¢ pn) 
cups, will ma mailed. 

lication. Prepared only b: 

Houten & Zoon, Weesp, 























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


* By athorough knowledge ofthe natural laws which 
overn the operations of estion and nutrition, and 
va careful ban i pg nt of the provided our break of well- 

selected ( Epps has prov ou 

tables with a ne delicate y flavored tee ty may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


may be gradually built up until strong eno’ 
sease. Hund 
there is a weak point. 
Fasette. Made Simply with i ae or milk. 


every tendency to di: 8 of sul 
dies are floating around us eae 
shaft by keeping ourselves swell for “fortified w nie pure 
eons and a properly wil Service 
Sold o in half-pound tins, by Grocers, , labeled thus: 
AES E PPS & CO., H Ch 
aa. England. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanied by weak 
digestion. ~ Indigestion is often. the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The e object in 
oan deen is to supply a food that the patient 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is wecy for 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest, stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. Itis readily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
— Milk. _ Ask your physician about this 


At all druggists. Padesast by all physicians. Send 
to us for.a free sample. ¥ 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


A 2 Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
} 2 is therefore far more eco- 
Somat costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


vf Sold by Grocers ev frocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Coop h NEWS 


ow — ime 
to get orders for our celebrated 
yd Coffees and i 
Gold. rT, and secure a beaasif 
(and or Moss Bose, 
Set, Dinner pn, 
Moss ‘oilet Bet Wa teh, Brass mp. Geena 
Webster's Bictionasz: 2! For for parvicalere ad address 
THEG 


gqAx TEA CO., 
Box 289. Stand 33 Vesey St., New York. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no at al eats "8 Put up in 1B 
tin-eans at 7ic. STKPH WHITMAN &8ON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH eT pee ene Sey tenet 
ons ——~ by thousands of 


have it on sale. Ask him BL ‘t 
D Ss. "S. Wi TRERGER, Prop., 233 'N. 2a at. Phila., Pa, 

















re LUBURG’ 'S FACTORIES 
ca at 


ety, Biel 
Bt P' 


fiisian bon North 














TORREY RAZORS 


Are sold undera GUARANTEE to shave the hardest beard with case. 


-TORREY STROPS 


oo) 


“Are recognized as THE BEST for sharpening Razors the 
world over. 


If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take any 


other, but send for Catalogue—tells how to select, sharpen, and‘keep a Razor in order. 


4.R. TORREY RAZOR CO., P.O. Box 763 R., WORCESTER, MASS. 








CHURCH FURNICHINGS. 





NEW MACI 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Peansunee, Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8. 24 St.. Phila, Pa 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfattion guaranteed, or no sale. 

Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 

catalogue wee on cree 


No. 26 South 24. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


evi BELL Lise 


‘Baltivions, ap. CEILINGS 





/PANELED § 


ter 1892. Publicor preteen. use. CArapecen _— 
. B. COLT & CO., Mana Ph 
ie: Beckman Str Street, , New Yor; 


nd 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il). 


Pews and Opera ey 
s. Cc. SMALL & ©O., 26 Bromfield St., + Boston, Mass. 


ANNERS FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


merino. 
Spend for _ cote 
Phila., Pa. 


©. a. MART 2 C0. 133 N. 3d 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, 5 
Send for illustrated . 


Covered by: six original ul patents. 
— best for churches, ba!is, and 


=  NOnTHROF ac co. 
Pittebarg, Pa. 


° 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THOU AND L 
(By Phosbe Cary.) 


Strange, strange for thee and me 
Sadly afar; 

Thou safe, beyond, above, 
I ’neath the star ; 

Thou where flowers deathless spring, 
I where they fade ; 

Thou in God’s paradise, 
I ’mid the shade. 


Thou where each gale breathes balm, 
I wempest tossed ; 
Thou where true joy is found, 
I where ’tis lost. 
Thou counting ages thine, 
I not the morrow ; 
Theu learning more of bliss, 
I more of sorrow. 


Thou in eternal peace, 
I ’mid earth’s strife ; 

Thou where care hath no name, 
I where ’tis life. 

Thou without need of hope, 
I where ’tis vain ; 

Thou with wings dropping light, 
I with time’s chain. 


Strange, straige for thee and me, 
ved, loving ever ; 
Thou by Life’s deathless fount, 
I near Death’s river ; 
Thou winning Wisdom’s ‘lore, 
I strength to trust ; 
Thou ’mid the seraphim, 
_ Lin the dust. 





THE BOY AND THE SCHOOL. 


[President Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., in 
The Cosmopolli itan.} 

Until he reaches maturity, every boy 
requires positive guidance from those who 
have had a longer experience in the ways 
of the world. It is always cruel, and it 
may be criminal, to allow a youth to ex- 
periment for himself upon conduct,—to 
say that he must sow his own wild oats; 
that experience is the best teacher; that 
he must choose his own course. Every 
boy is entitled to know what older per- 
sons have discovered of the laws of con- 
duct, and to receive restraint, caution, and 
warning until his eyes have been opened 
and his powers of judgment developed. 
Nobody, questions that he ought to be 
taught the laws of health, of diet, of poi- 
sons, of climate, or the laws that protect 
his person and his property; and it is 
surprising that anybody should question 
his right to initiation, by stringent dis- 
cipline, into the laws of intellectual and 
moral well-being. Every boy, whether he 
wishes it or not, should be trained. Yet 
the contrary doctrine is covertly held, if 


-|not openly avowed, by many a tender 


mother and by many a generous father. 
Note the autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill. 

Neither precocity nor dulness is any 
certain index of the future of a boy. Only 
a wise man can tell the difference between 
the priggishness of conceit and the dis- 
play of unusual talent; and it takes a 
superlatively wise man to /devise right 
methods for exciting temperaments that 
are dull, or, on the other hand, to guide a 
genius. Abnormal brilliancy and abnor- 
mal slowness are usually the result of ab- 
normal physical conditions, and physiolo- 
gists are only just beginning to show to 
ordinary parents how these unusual con- 
ditions may be discovered and treated. 
When we see a man, we cannot tell what 
sort of a boy he came from; and when we 
see a boy, we cannot tell what sort of 
man he will make... . 

As to the curriculum of a preparatory 
school, this is not the place to measure its 
limits or its requisites, as ‘they are virtu- 
ally determined by the college authorities, 
not by the schoolmasters. If the colleges 
say that they will not admit as scholars 
those who fail to show a knowledge of 
certain prescribed studies, the preparatory 
school must teach those studies, or must 
close its doors; there is no middle course. 
Boys are fitted for college in a preparatory 
school, or they are not,—that is the only 

uestion. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
ep is coming ‘when there will bea revision 
of our educational creed,—when the col- 
leges will not make their entrance exam- 
inations such rigid tests of memory as 
they are now, but will contrive to make 
them tests of power. Isa boy capable of 
carrying forward the studies of the college? 
That must be found out. His capacity 
to. retain and repeat what he has learned 
is one sign of his qualifications; but 
there are many others which a nicer 
analysis may employ. The qualitative 
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test is quite as important as the quantita- 
tive, Not the size of the brats but its 
structure, determines its worth. The pos-- 
session of ten thousand facts may distin- 
guish an idiot, but an idiot gives no 
proper emphasis; he does not ive 
the difference between the trifling and 
the fundamental. Yet an extraordinary 
memory may also distinguish a scholar. 
Lord Macaulay, for example, was heard 
to say that if, by some miracle of vandal- 
ism, all copies of “ Paradisé Lost” and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” were destroyed, he 
would undertake to repfoduce them both 
from recollection. A scholar holds his 
knowledge in well-arranged groups, under 
certain principles, under certain laws; he 
is constantly exercising his judgment, his 
discrimination, his reason. e knows 
where to lay the stress; he does not con- 
found the essential with its accidents. — 

Whenever the time comes for a revision 
of the curriculum of the preparatory 
school, three subjects should receive much 
more attention than is now given to them. 
The study of science should be so pursued 
that the habit of close observation and of 
reasoning upon ascertained facts should 
at least be initiated. Nature should be 
approached by the school-boy as a willing 
and ever-present teacher. Her lessons 
should be the delight of every adolescent. 
When we remember that in contemplating 
the heavens, in watching the life of plants 
and animals, in the observation of the 
modes of motion, and in studying the in- 
organic world, there are innymerable and 
infinitely varied opportunities to awaken 
curiosity, to train the eye and the hand, 
to exercise the judgment, to reward inves- 
tigation,—how strange that so little prog- 
ress is made in the introduction of scientific 
studiesin elementary education! Modern 
languages also, especially French and 
German, are nowadays indispensable in a 
liberal education; and they are much 
more readily acquired in childhood than 
in maturity. ow are they to get just 
recognition in the preparatory schools? 

An acquaintance with the Bible should 
also be required of every school-boy. Col- 
lege professors have lately been showing 
how ignorant the youth of America are of 
the history, the geography, the biography, 
and the literature of the.sacred books, I 
do not. now refer to its religious lessons, 
but I speak of the Bibleas the basisof our 
social fabric, as the embodiment of the 
most instructive human experiences, as a 
coilection of poeths, histories, precepts, 
Jaws, and examples, priceless in impor- 
tance to the human race. These Scrip- 
tures have pervaded our literature, All 
this inheritance we possess in a version 
which is unique. Its marvelous diggion, 
secured by the revisions of many cen- 
turies, and its substantial accuracy, the 
care of many generations of scholars, are 
beyond our praise. But how little study 
does the school-boy give to this book in 
secular or sacred hours; how ignorant 
may he really beof that which is supposed 
to be his daily counselor! Science, 
modern languages, and the Bible have 
been so long neglected*in preparatory 
schools thatit isextremely hard nowadays 
to find effective teachers for these subjects. 
There is no consensus as to books, no tra- 
dition respecting methods. Perhaps we 
are waiting for the waters to be disturbed 
by the angel of deliverance, but we sha!l 
wait in vain unless we put forth efforts of 
our own to reach the true remedies. The 
day will come for better things; we can 
see its approaches. 


Have you a_ Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 

.break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“Peart Grass,” made by 
Geo, A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 














The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 


BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON EOND, 
and BUNKER HILt.. 
& in quality, reasonab/e in 
. I vour dealer does not keep 
woe wit fareoard gon our conglote 
we will fi you our complete 
samples free. 






Fico Nur Youperentes 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real hquse 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


~~ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





ALLCOCK'S 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the 
genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by 
having plasters said to be “just as good,” or ‘containing 
superior ingredients;”. imposed upon them. These are only 
‘tricks to sell inferior goods, that no more compare with 
ALLcock’s Porous Piasters than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince 
the most skeptical of their merits. | 

The eminent Henry A. Mott, Jr, Ph.D, F.C.S., late 
Government Chemist, certifies : 


_“ My investigation of ALLoock’s Porous Piasrer shows it to contain valuable and 
essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to, and more 
efficient than, any other plaster.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by mis- 
representation. 


explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 

















How do we KNOW that 


BURPEE'S 
SEEDS 
GROW ? | w-snstsuncesace 


ES fasescee 
Pepe ing 


Betause they have all been thoroughly tested by us 
before they are offered to you. We know their Vitali 
and Vigor. We also know that their QUA 

is G BEST, We raise them from the choic- 

* est se Strains, ei upon our own farm or subject 
to our supervision, and we are justified in 
the warrant given in our at there ere 


Catalogue—th: 
NO BETTER SEEDS than BURPEE’S. From good 
seeds only can good crops be 


grown; nothing should 
induce you to risk planting any others. You can learn 
allabout THE BEST SEEDS, and what they cost in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892. 


Writs For rT O-DAY. 














’ 1 pases denribing one ot, the 
YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


1998.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. | 200 ACRES.-1002. 
NUT EFRUIT TREES. 222 Gates deren Picect toa Per 


VALUABLE NEW PEARS, Wits. pirat cai Yomemtusta’ 
nen rates, us 








SAMUEL WARD Co., 
49 & Gi Franklin Street. Boston. 


. tin 
‘alo uneberries, 
of GRAPE VINEM and all Beall Peon Plone 
and Nut Tree. ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, VINES, 4c. Illus. Descriptive 

Wm. Parry, POMONA NURSERIES, Parry, New Jersey. 


gine velaah 
Sotalogue free, 





Ask for Attcock’s, and let no solicitation’ or |, 


‘ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, 
and cost no more than the other kind, 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 
our own, they will grow and bloom wherever 

grass grows and water runs. 


ar We are by far the largest Rose 
growers in America, annually giving 
away in Premiums more than most 


° 
* 
° 
OG 
. 
. 
*. 
° 
» 
° 
e 


& and satisfactory delivery everywhere, and 


. makes us as good as next door neighbors 


x 100 pages, magazine size, with handsome 

% illustrations, honest descriptions and 

helpful hints; giving plain directions how 
to get and how to keep upwards of 


2,000 ROSES, BULBS, 
Varieties | HARDY PLANTS, 
of ano SEEDS. 
, It is sent to any one free for the asking, 
and places at your disposal—in twenty-five 


minutes—what it has taken us twenty-five 
years to acquire, 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers & Seedsmen, West Grove,Pa. 





$500 








FOR A TOMATO 

















Ramtepring | oGered Ht0 be pereen pro 

ducing omato 

<n KEN ae *r, Harvie, abbots ieb., won i 
and Isenthim 


tor $000.16 
in diameter. 
over 

Gin. 
and is 


at} 


A DHOTOGRADH, }i= the 
\ be far ahead 


ty. 


n catalogue ever 


test 
Tae 





NO SECOND CHANCE, 


Goot sense says make the most of the first. 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Fe 








*s Seed B 
the largest in the wcrld—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whdle Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 








logue . Address 
JOS. H. BLACK, SON 4CO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J, 





AFINE ROSE Ftowes sett 


Wm. 8B. REED, 5a « Chambersburg, Pa. 





Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Pou!- 
try, Sporting Dogs for sale. Catalogues, 
w engravings, free. N. P. Boyer, Coatesville,Pa. 


BUSHNELL’S 











Perfect Letter Cop ing Beoks 
t 5 


Are known and used all srou 


Alvah Bushnell, 47 &. 4th St., 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised tn this paper, yop will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stuting that you 
saw the adverti tin The Sund School Times. 



































“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


"  SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
e@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
end you will do more cleaning than a pail of er 
and three cakes of ras soap. 


Wholesale Western ents, 
For Sale “v ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


yymaren, orem of the life of 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON) 


mow ready. Contains nearly 600pages. Hand- 
somely illustrated, Selling very fast. Only 
book published authorized by Dr. Spurgeon before 
hisdeath, OUTFIT FREER. Send l0c. to pay post- 
age. BEG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUIOMN, Address, 


H.4. SMITH & CO., Shits 


made rapid! 
Y, selling the 


ta allowed better 


any ever before 
standard company. 

Bell cs useful article, please 
and make money yours if. t 








Ts dae to a = 
, Mass 
“Sacred Pictures” isa —_ 
success! Large quarto, 9x 10in., 


ENTS elegant pictures. Prices, $1.75 to sa 7e 


st seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Meystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


vor CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 500 pages. Ele- 
ae illustrated, Price 1.5. Liberal 
rms to agents. nvaasing outfit, 30 cents. 

— CG. Winston & Co., Phila., Pa., or Chicago, 11. 


NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bask: Handy Button, Gone- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
i Cass@REEN Mre. Co., 134 Van Buren St., ¢ ie 


WANTED to “a 
AGENTS our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
lemdid terms to workers. Send for illustra 
circulars to American Publishing Co 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


PAYING THING for A, is our PROTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 


oP. CSBY 208.. 62258 SeGarcen St.. Ohieage 











DO YOUR OwN |" press.......68 
Circular press, 


es 
+ SYPRINTING. | srcc""" ees 


ting easy ; printed rules. Bend 


Ze? Typeset! 
2 stamps for catalogue of . type 
cards, etc. KELSEY & cé., 






































AN 


EXAMINE | , BFFORE YOU, BUY. 


WHEN in a grocer’s store you wan’ 
And cakes of Ivory Soap demand,, 
Be careful not to be misled 

And imitations take instead. 

For dealers oft will praises sing 

Of that which may more profit bring: 
Let not your senses clouded be ’ 
Because a snowy cake you see 

For villainy is not confined 

To darkest colors, bear in mind, 


And oft the sham is not remote 
From fairest face or whitest coat. 
Examine well with careful eye 

\The cake until the name you <PY: 
‘And always thus be well assure 

‘That Ivory Soap you have procured ; 
‘And should a lingering doubt remain, 
*Twill vanish like the darkest stain, 
When in the tub on washing day 
That cake of soap is brought in play. 


Copvricnt 1801, sy THE Paocran & Gamate Co. 
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mich the bese, at less than the 
“02 we furnish bearings ever put 


on o ennaie, eal ee aoe oe exhaustive re- 
& $ vision of the Aermotor and T 


Ifyou want a strong, stiff, Steel 
He MH ay Te 
co 


neumatic Water Supply System enables you to sup- 
iE with water without an Elevated Tank. 


‘Tower—or if 

Stoel Tilting 

& Tower) ax and the Wheel eae when all others stand sti! 
costs you less and laste ten times as one 
(The Steel by y or ifyou Ln ag beng Ded | 
churn, grind, cut feed, water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, ches dees o meck of 4 borees wt the cost of 
Pot ny he write for ously ae matter, 
concety: hase of wi construction 
oan won, sto the AERM TOR ¢ CO. inh and Rook. 

Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 











to factory. } MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit aply advertisements that are trustworth 
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TEN LOTS WILL} MAKE YOU RICH 


IF BOUGHT NOW IN THE 


Town of Criffith 


THE COMING GREAT 
Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago 
WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 
NOW IN OPERATION. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
THE GRAND TRUNE, 
THE CHICAGO & ERIE, and 
THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN, 
The Chicago Outer Belt Line, 
P) which encircles Chicago asshown, 
he making aswitch connectionwith all 
\ her railroads, and giving Griffith 
i i Chicago rates of freight to 
MCAOO al! points. 
S Griffith also has two oil ipe 
N lines of the Standard Oil 
2 which supply oil for fuel nail 
S), _ cheaper than coal, » 
SS Z Or 
x. ZZ 


wet 7) 








HOW is Chicago growing?—by lo- 
cation of new factories. 
WHERE are factories locating?—in 
her manufacturing suburbs. 
WHICH suburb affords them best 
facilities?—Griffith, having two 
fuel oil pipes and four railroads, 
including a Belt Line which con- 
nects with twenty-two more 
roads as shown by the map. 
WHAT is the history of investments 
in Chicago’s factory suburbs?— 


uniformly profitable, returning 
five and ten fold in a few years. 


WHY will an investment in. Griffith 
lots pay?—because it can now 
be had on the ground floor and 
values are constantly advancing 
by location of new factories. 


HOW MUCH are lots in Griffith >— 
residence lots $120 upward; bus- 
iness lots $300 upward,. on 
monthly payments of $4 to $12 
if desired. 





Write to-day for full particulars of lots offered. SENT FREE. 


We are only waiting for your address. 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., Suite 90, 138 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s ours: 


the publisher will refund to subsctibers any money that they lose 


end COTTAGES 
Books 4 ands. 

96 DESIGNS--No. 4 from 

$es0 to $1500. No. 5 from 

$x800 to $10,000. Plans, 








THE CHALFONTE. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ocean front, Descriptive illustrated booklet 
mailed free. E, ROBERTS & SONS, 


‘Tse a Binder, 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School, Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given pod good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week i week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
— a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases,. club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 








Tue Sry.es. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15centf 


additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single ane, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat- better for the 


| permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Should. how ever, an n advertisement ieee party not im gc good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





